Hollywood: “The King and |” 
Broadway: Season’s Roundup 
Las Vegas: The Strip for Action 
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Convention 
Time 
Is here 
again. 


This is the time of year that Capezio 
rejoices... the “once-a-year” opportunity 
tomeet and greet all of you in person. 

We will be displaying at most of 

the conventions... and, as always, 

our branch stores will welcome your 

visit in grand style. 


Weare eagerly looking forward to 
showing you our promotional program... 
foremost in its field and designed to help 
you. You’ll find it invaluable in 

boosting enrollments, furthering 

dance interest in your community... 
and helping you sell the cosmetic 
benefits of the dance. . 


Capezio’s devotion to the dance teacher is 
part of its tradition. The growth of 

dance interest in America is closely paralleled 
by the Dancer’s Cobbler ...serving dance 
education with the highest quality footwear 
and accessories made anywhere. The 

dance teachers who recognize this join with 
the world’s greatest dancers, who need | 

and insist on only the finest. 


Visit our booth at the conventions and let’s 


discuss your dance shoe and accessory needs. 


As ever, we will always bring you the best, 
for we believe that 


THE TEACHER IS PART OF CAPEZIO. 
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BALLET THEATRE SUMMER CO. 

For a tour of strawhat theatres, The Bal- 
let Theatre has assembled a summer-size 
co. of 14 headed by Nora Kaye, John Kriza, 
Lupe Serrano, Ruth Ann Koesun and Scott 
Douglas. In each of several l-week stands 
the group is presenting 2 programs. lst 
part of the week they dance “Pas de 
Deesses,” the “Coppelia” pas de deux, "A 
Streetcar Named Desire,” and “Interplay.” 
2nd bill ‘is “Designs. with Strings,” “The 
Combat,” the “Black Swan” pas de deux, 
and ‘Fancy Free.” (For dates see Calendar 
of Events.) 

PERSONALS 

Maria Tallchief, prima ballerina of the 
NYC Ballet, was married to Chicago con- 


struction engineer Henry D. Paschen, Jr., 


June 3 in Wilmette, III. 


The stork is due to visit 2 members of . 


the Martha Graham Co.: Linda (Mrs. Stu- 
art)) Hodes, and Patricia Birsh (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Becker). 


RUTH ST. DENIS FILMS 

A series of color films of “White Jade,” 
“Cobra,” and several of her other historic 
dances were being made in NYC during 
June by Ruth St. Denis. The project, being 
carried out by a co. érganized by dancer 
William Skipper, will eventually include 
movie documentaries of other stars. The- 
atre photographer Marcus Blechman was 
director for Miss St. Denis. Films are ex- 
pected to be ready for museums, schools 
and general release this Fall. 
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BALLETS FOR ROYALTY 


Seen in Monte Carlo during the Prince | 


Rainier-Grace Kelly wedding festivities: 
London Festival Ballet — “La Esmeralda,” 
“Etudes,” “Hommage a la Princesse” and 
Prince Igor;’’ Paris Opera Ballet — 'Diver- 
tissement a la Cour,” the Pas de Quatre 
from Lifar’s “Variations; Margot Fonteyn 
and Michael Somes—''Princess Aurora” Pas 
de Deux. In addition, John Taras staged 
a ballet masque, ‘“Fanfares pour le 
Prince.” Performances took place in the 
Int'l. Sporting Club, in the palace court- 
yard, at the Theatre de Monte Carlo and 
in the Louis II Stadium. 


NEW BALLET CO. IN FRANCE 

“Ballets 1956 des Etoiles de Paris,” a 
new co. under the artistic direction of 
Irene Lidova, was announced for a June 
debut at the Festival of Lyons. Leading 
dancers are to be Veronika Mlakar, Claire 
Sombert, Tessa Beaumont, Milorad Misko- 
vitch, Milko Sparemblek and Vassili Sulich. 


ALONG BROADWAY 

Michael Kidd, Norman Panama and Mel- 
vin Frank, producers of the forthcoming 
B’way musical, “Li'l Abner,” due to re- 
hearse in Aug., have begun auditions in 
NYC. Mr. Kidd will choreograph and 
direct the comic-strip denizens of Dog- 
patch ... A new revue, “High Heels,” is 
announced for a mid-Sept. Main Stem 
opening. Ted Cappy will be choreogra- 
pher. . . Alex Romero will stage dances 
for “Happy Hunting,” the musical which 
brings Ethel Merman back to B’way in 


Dec. . . . NYC’s giant new Coliseum was 
scene of a musical production with an in- 
dustrial angle. Titled “Lo and Behold,” 
the show was part of the Sewing Fashion 
Festival. Edith Adams was star and Paul 
Godkin the choreographer. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Alicia Markova spent a short period in 
NYC after her season in Brazil. On June 2 
she left for a brief vacation in London. 
Her Ist summer engagement will be fly 
10 in a Ballet Rambert production of ‘Gis- 
elle’’ at the Eisteddfod Festival in Wales. 
Milorad Miskovich will dance Albrecht. On 
July 15 the ballerina pays her Ist visit to 
Israel, where she makes 9 appearances, 
in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa, with the 
Israel Philharmonic. Performances will be 
benefits for the new Frederick Mann Aud., 
due to open in Tel Aviv in ‘57. 

Frederic Franklin takes a leave of ab- 
sence from Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
this summer to be Alexandra Danilova’s 
partner on her 8-week. tour of So. Africa. 
He substitutes for Michael Maule, recover 
ing from a siege of hepatitis. Also to ba 
in the Danilova group are Sonia Tyven 
and Robert Lindgren ... Marina Svetlova 
flew to London May 26 for a tour which 
includes England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, India and Singapore. She 
returns for US engagements in late Fall- 

William Dollar returned June 15 to NYC 
after a 5-month stay in Iran where, with 
US State Dept. cooperation, he has been 
organizing a ballet school in Teheran. It 
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(continued from page 3) 
is expected he will be invited for another 
stay to launch an Iranian nat'l. ballet co. 
This summer Dollar teaches at the Ballet 
Theatre School . . . Lavinia Williams, Dir. 
of the Haitian Inst. of Classic and Folk- 
loric Dance in Port-au-Prince, has been 
invited by the Puerto Rican Gov't. to ap- 
pear with her co. for a 4-week engagement 
beginning in mid-July . . . William Burdick, 
Zebra Nevins and Philip Salem appear in 
July during a Seminar on American Cul- 
ture at Nice, France, under the sponsorship 
of the U.S. Information Agency. The trio 
_ will give lecture-demonstrations and dance 
works choreographed by Mr. Burdick. 


SUMMER CIRCUIT | 

Mia Slavenska, following her return from 
teaching at the Rozelle Frey studio in 
Los Angeles, was scheduled to premiere 
“Medea,” a.solo choreographed for her by 
Charles Weidman, on the opening bill of 
the Jacob's Pillow Festival June 29-30. She 
appears July 2-22 at the Highland Park, 
Ill., Music Theatre in “Out of This World,” 
and July 23-Aug. 5 she dances in Kansas 
City in “The Chocolate Soldier’ 
Anthony Nelle is at work on his 10th sea- 
son as choreographer for the St. Louis 
‘Municipal Opera. Guest dance stars dur- 
ing July include Patricia Bowman, Chris- 
tine Mayer, Jacques d’'Amboise, Peter Con- 
low, Coles & Atkins, Melissa Hayden, Judi 
Royce .. . Don Farnsworth has the dance 
lead in “Plain and Fancy,” opening July 
9 at the Louisville, Ky., Amphitheatre. He 
then goes to engagements in ‘The Stu- 
dent Prince” beginning July 24 at Lambert- 
ville, N. J., and Aug. 6 at Camden, N. J. 
.. . Geoffrey Holder and Donald McKayle 
are among the dancers in Guy Lombardo’s 
“Show Boat” at Jones Beach, LI. 


Gene Nelson will be choreographer and 
co-star with Benay Venuta, of “Pal Joey” 
at the LaJolla, Calif., Playhouse July 23- 
Aug. 5 .. . Dolores Pallet is choreographer 
of the Aquashow at Flushing Meadow 
Park LI .. . The June 29 opening program 
of the Harmony Country Club, Monticello, 
NY, lists Paul Draper, Sinda Iberia, the 
Donohue Ballet Repertory, Norton & Pat- 
ricia, the Rogers and Bill Wayne ... The 
Philadelphia Ballet Guild, directed by 
Antony Tudor, was booked to perform 
Mozart's “Les Petits Riens” June 24 at the 
Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn, N. J... . 


The Nat'l. Ballet of Canada goes into the 
Carter Barron Amphitheatre, Washington, 


D:C., for 2 weeks beginning Aug. 4... 


The Boston Dance Theatre has formed a 
co. which tours the East and Mid-West in 
July and Aug, Featured production will 
be “Hudson River Legend,” with director 
Jan Veen as Ichabod Crane. 

With “The King and I” the U. of Utah 
Theatre Ballet gives its Ist production 
without imported dance leads. Utah 
dancers Ron Ross and Kay Ford will be 
featured in Willam Christensen’s ‘Uncle 
Thomas’ ballet sequence in the July 2-7 


performances of the musical in Salt Lake's . 


Stadium Bowl. 
AIRBORNE EDITORS 
DANCE Magazine’s Editor Lydia Joel 
was due to fly to Madrid June 20. ‘On her 
2\4-week European visit she will survey 
dance activities in Spain, Italy and 
Greece. Assoc. Ed. Doris Hering returned 
to NYC June 18 after covering festivals in 
Copenhagen and Stockholm and a short 
vacation in Pairs. 


EAR TO THE GROUND 

Jenny in “The Three Penny Opera” is a 
role which attracts dancers. Latest to join 
the long-run Theatre de Lys engagement 
is former Ballet Theatre soloist Katharine 
Sergava. Her predecessors have been Lotte 
Lenya, who began as a dancer, and Va- 
lerie Bettis ... Walter Nicks has been 
awarded a John Hay Whitney Foundation 
Opportunity Fellowship. The young 
dancer-choreographer will spend a year 
in Latin America looking for new’ song 
and dance material which reflects the cul- 
ture of the Caribbean and Brazilian 
peoples. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, on commission from 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion, is writing a madrigal opera, “The 
Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore,” 
for performances at the Library of Con- 
gress in Oct. Entire action will be por- 
trayed by 12 dancers in front of a choral 
group. John Butler will choreograph. 


Carmen Amaya and her troupe began 
an encore engagement at NYC’s Chateau 


Madrid June 7 . . Lawrence Wichtel 


aie 


| presented his new dance co. in 4 origin! 


ballets June 16 at the Davenport Theat... 
NYC .. .. Flamenco dancers Soler and 


- Camargo, formerly with Jose Greco, 1:-- 


cently headlined shows at the Chatecu 
Madrid and the Stagecoach Inn. They o»- 
pear this month in Montreal and Quebec 
. Rania Avdeopoulou, a Fulbright ex- 
change student from Greece, has been 
studying at the Martha Graham School. 


Job Sanders, as a result of the success 
of his ‘“Streetcorner Royalty” for Ballet 
Theatre's Workshop, has been commi;- 
sioned to do a work for Alexandra Dani- 
lova’s concert co. In Victorian style, the 
ballet will be for 4 people, to music by 
Faure. Sanders and his wife, Sonia Arova, 
will premiere a new pas de deux at the 
Jacob's Pillow Festival July 11-14. In the 
Fall they tour the US lst with Nora Kovach 
and Istvan Rabovsky, then join the tour 
of Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet ._. 
Merce Cunningham on the same Jacobs 
Pillow bill with Sanders and Arova, is 
also preparing a premiere: for his group: 
“Nocturne,” to music by Satie. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When requesting a change of address 
on your subscription, please give four 
weeks notice and be sure to provide 
your old as well as your new address. 
Also include postal zone numbers for 
both addresses. 


_at Hunter playhouse .. 
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NOTED CRITIC DIES 

Cecil Smith, music critic of the London 
Express, died in London May 29 at the 
age of 49. Before going to England, Mr. 
Smith was Editor of *‘Musical America’ 
and, previously, Professor of Music at the 
U. of Chicago. His writings included many 
distinguished treatises on the dance. He 
was a contributor to DANCE Magazine's 
volume, “25 Years of American Dance.’ 


YOUNG DANCERS ON TV 

Pupils of NYC’s School of Performing 
Arts were booked to dance Lillian Moore's 
“Bavariana” ballet on the CBS-TV “Car- 
ousel” program June 23. The dance was 
seen on the school’s recent recital program 
. NBC-TV’s “Chil- 
dren's Hour” on June 10 featured a history o! 
ballet. Incidentally, several of the chil- 


_ dren's productions staged on the show this 


season by Nina Tinova will be restaged 


by her at the convention of the Chicago 


Nat'l Assn of Dance Masters. 
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DANCE SCENE USA 

Choreo ‘56,” the 9th modern dance sea- 
son of the Lester Horton Dancers of Los 
Angeles, was premiered June 15 & 16 and 
launched a series of week-end perform- 
ances in the co.’s Dance Theatre. Since 
Mr. Horton's death, the group has been 
directed by Frank Eng. New program in- 
cluded a revival of Horton's ‘Liberian 
Suite,” re-staged by James Truitte, and 3 
new works: “Mirror Mirror,” by Mr. Truitte, 
Medea,” by Don Martin, and ‘Cha Cha 
Cha,” by Yvonne de Lavallade. 


A Southern Methodist VU. faculty grant 
has enabled Toni Beck, DANCE Maga- 
zine's Dallas correspondent, to study this 
summer with Hanya Holm in Colo. Springs 

. Robert Blake, faculty member of Vir- 
ginia Tanner’s Conservatory of Creative 
Dance in Salt Lake City, is recovering 
from injuries received in an auto accident 
while returning from the Tanner co’s April 
visit to Carmel, Calif .. . Plans are being 
formulated for a ballet club in Philadel- 
phia similar to the NY Ballet Club. Per- 
sons interested may contact Gerald D. 
Harnett, 224 E. Sedgwick, Phila. 19. 


Pauline Koner, Elizabeth Harris, Lucy 
Venable, representing the US; Wasistro 
and Koentjoro, from Indonesia; and Bha- 
numathi and Bhaskar, representing India, 
danced May 15 in Washington, D,C., at a 
UNESCO conference on Asian-American 
cultural relations. Doris Humphrey spoke 
on “The Drama of Dance as a Universal 
Language.” 


The new ballet group of the Rosinger 
Opera and Operetta Guild, Paterson, N. J., 
danced Delibe’s “La Source” May 5 with 
the Paterson Symphony. Choreographer 
was Dolores Mitrovich ... 12th edition 
of “The Music Box Revue” June 15 in 
Chicago’s 8th St. Theatre was chore- 
ographed by V. Andre .. . Mara Lysova 
choreographed and danced the role of 
Susan in the Ventura County Opera's 
Spring production of “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
performed at Ojaif%md Oxnard, Calif. 

The Creative Arts Group of West Ghaiine. 
N. J. showed children’s work in music and 
dance at a Father’s Day Festival June 17. 

Modern dancer Iris Mabry, with pianist 

Ralph Gilbert, tours colleges in Minn. and 


| Wisc. July 5-Aug. 6. 


Highlight of the July 1 concert of the 
San Francisco Contemporary Dancers will 
be the premiere of “A Handful of Dark- 
ness, A Handful of Light,” a 40-minute 
suite to Shostakovich music. Next April 
the co. will give 2 performances and a 
master class as part of the centennial 
celebration of San Jose State Coll. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 

Ruth St. Denis spent 6 weeks of vigorous 
preparation before going to NYC to film 
several of her best known solos. Her rou- 
tine included daily barre, special foods, 
etc. Dorothy Lee ripped costume seams 
daily to keep up with the diminishing St. 


Denis figure. Pearl Wheeler, veteran of 


the ‘24-26 Denishawn Oriental tour, made 
a handsome new costume for “White Jade,” 
which was born on that tour. The great 
lady was packed off looking her absolute 
best. 


Meanwhile at the St. Denis Theatre In- 
time, Karoun Tootikian presented a Hindu 
program, the Ist of 8 monthly performances 

. Throughout May Archie Savage con- 
tinued to polish his program, titled “Dariza 
Criolla,”” which he will give in Europe, 
with week-end performances at Jeni 
LeGon’‘s Playhouse in West L.A... . Aud- 
rey Share’s summer plans include study 
in Aug. and Sept. at the Royal Academy 
in London. On May 26 she ‘presented her 
dancers in a Long Beach variety program. 


Following its month in San Francisco, 


“Rosalinda” is due for a TV presentation 


July 29. Choreographer Todd Bolender 
leaves immediately after to rejoin the NYC 
Ballet for its European tour rehearsals. . . 
The Fine Arts Theatre in L.A. reported 
“above average business” for the run of 
‘The Russian ° ‘Romeo and Juliet.” | 
John Dougherty 


LONDON DATELINES 

Ballet Theatre will dance in London at 
Covent Garden Aug. 20-Sept. 1. The Amer- 
icans are eagerly awaited, for they have 
been much beloved since their Ist ap- 
pearance here back in 1946. 


Covent Garden dates now are an- 
nounced for the Bolshoi Ballet: Oct. 3-27. 
They will bring “Le Lac des Cygnes” (a 
new production being mounted this sum- 
mer), “Romeo and Juliet,”’ “Giselle” and 
“The Fountain of Bakhchisarai.” Leading 
dancers will be Galina Ulanova, Raissa 
Struchkova and Maya Plisitskaya. 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet dances at the 
Edinburgh Festival Aug. 20-Sept. 1, pre- 
senting on Aug. 27 the world premiere 
of Bartok’s “The Miraculous Mandarin,” 
choreo. by Alfred Rodrigues, with scenery 
and costumes by Wakhevitch. Then they 
do a London season (Sept. 4-29) which 
includes the Ist performance of John 
Cranko’s 3-act “The Prince of the Pago- 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
JULY 


New York City: 


July 12 Maria Talichief & 
[eatiohe Stadium, 8:30 Andre Eglevsky 


Across the Country: 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Lee, Mass. 


July 5-7 Dokoudovsky-Stroganova Ballet 
Myra Kinch & Co. 
Ruth St. Denis 

July 11-14 Sonia Arova & Job Sanders 


Merce Cunningham & 
Carola Goya Matteo 


July [7-21 Melissa Hayden & Francisco 
Moncion 
. Myra Kinch & Co., with 
Ted Shawn 

Geoffrey Holder & Co. 
July 24-Aug. I! San Francisco Ballet 


BALLET THEATRE DANCERS 


July 5, 7 Ellenville, N. bé 
July 9-14 Easthampton Y. 
July, 16-21 Ogunquit, 
July 23-28 Mountain Home, Pa. 


July 3l-Aug. 4 Boston, Mass. 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


July 16-18 Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 30, 31 Santa Barbara, Cal. 


MARIA TALLCHIEF & 
ANDRE EGLEVSKY 


July 17 Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 18 Cleveland, Ohio 
- July 30-Aug. 12 Los Angeles, Calif. 
{in “Student Prince'’) 
JOSE LIMON & CO. d 
July 6, 7 Ipswich, Mass. 
July 12, 14 Ellenville, N. Y. 
PAUL DRAPER 
July 25, 27 Stratford, Ont. 


DANCE DRAMA CO. 


July | Eau Clair, Wis. 
July 3 Carbondale, il. 
July 5 Cedar Falls, la. 
July 8 DeKalb, 

July Normal, Il. 

July 10 Stephens Pt., Wis. 


das,” with a score specially commissioned 
from Benjamin Britten. Svetlana Beriosova 
and David- Blair have the leads. After a 
provincial tour (Oct. 1-Nov. 3), the Co. 
goes to Moscow to dance at the Bolshoi 
Theatre Nov. 14-Dec. 8. 


The Hungarian State Co. of Dance, Song 
and Music was presented here by Peter 
Daubeny for 6 weeks from June 4. Vigorous 
and colorful, the program was neverthe- 
less repetitive and, by the intermission, 
most people had had just about as much 


gypsy dance and song and Hungarian 


rhapsodies as they could take. Said the 
“Times” critic: “A splendid gypsy orches- 
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tra discourses the Czardases and the 
“Hora Staccato,” and even the 2nd Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt, that we have 
come to associate with food and drink... 
it seemed wrong to be sitting attentively 
in the stalls of the Palace Theatre, far 
from knife or fork .. .” 

The Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet, after 
taking good ballet to provincial cities the 
better part of the year, gave a 3-week 
season at their home theatre from May 29. 
It was a highly concentrated affair, such 
as London seldom experiences, for we are 
used to having the Wells Co.'s with us for 
long months at a time. This group of 
dancers provided a genuine tonic of youth 
and enthusiasm. There may be less polish 
than at Covent Garden, but there is 
abundant vitality and there are signs of 
budding talent right through the Co. Most 
of the former principals have now trans- 
ferred to Covent Garden, but they have 
ben replaced so well by promotions that 
the quality remains. Kenneth MacMillan 
revived his Stan Kenton ballet, “Somnam- 
bulism,” an interesting novelty, and cre- 
ated a new ballet, ‘Solitaire,” which was 
pure enchantment. Concerned only with 
the dance games of a solitary young 
woman and her temporary playmates, it 
was young, funny, gay and endearing 
and packed full of lively choreographic 
ideas. Freshly decorated by Desmond 
Heeley and with warmly danceable music 
by Malcolm Arnold, it was an immediate 
hit. Margaret Hill; cs the solitary one, 
Sara Neil as an extrovert young woman, 
Donald Britton and Michael Boulton as 
cheerful young men, and Donald Mac- 
leary as a more romantic intruder were 
all perfect. MacMillan, who has made 
enormous progress during his 2 years as 
a choreographer, was honored June 7 with 
an “all-MacMillan evening.” Alfred Rodri- 
gues, who also has a new fairly-tale bal- 
let in the repertory, “Saudades,” was 
similarly honored June 14. Rodrigues’ work 
is more violently dramatic than Mac- 
Millan’s, less original dance-wise. But 
- they are excellent foil for each ot 


Nadia Nerina and Alexis aie 
making a 4-week tour of large provi 
cities during July, presenting “Ballet High- 
lights,” accompanied by 2 concert pi- 
anists. It is indicative of the popularity of 
ballet in Britain that these 2 dancers are 
giving 6 performances weelly in each of 
the 4 towns they are visiting. This con- 
trasts strongly with America where even 
a full-scale ballet co. can stay in very 
few centers for as long as a week. 


6. 


_ Violetta Elvin has announced her inten- 


tion of retiring from the stage, that she 
will marry and live in Italy. Her farewell 
performance June 23, the final night of the 
Sadler's Wells London season, was an 
emotional event, for she has a great pub- 
lic in London who will miss her sadly. A 
few weeks previously she had given some 
memorable performances in “The Fire- 
bird,” a role that magnificently suited her 
Russian temperament and displayed the 
beautiful fluid quality of her arm move- 
ments. | 

June 9 may go down as a landmark in 
British Ballet. On that afternoon Elaine 
Fifield danced Odette-Odile in “Le Lac 
des Cygnes” for the lst time at Covent 
Garden. It was a performance of extra- 
ordinary beauty and accomplishment: for 
sheer dancing power and quality of move- 
ment Fifield has no rival at Covent Gar- 
den. She is petite and elegant, and it will 
take time for her to project fully as a 
personality and an interpretive artist, but 
all the feeling is there and she is the 
kind of “natural” dancer that occurs some- 


' times less than once in a generation. She 


danced with David Blair, who is shooting 
rapidly into the international ranks of 
outstanding male dancers. Together, they 
seem fully capable of carrying Sadler's 
Wells through the next phase of its 
history. Mary Clarke 


CHICAGO NEWS 


Performances of new works May 18-20 
by Ballet Guild of Chicago were given an 


added fillip by Ballet Russe’s Irina Bo- — 


rowska and Alan Howard. They danced 
the waltz from “Gaite Parisienne” with 
grace and style. Dom Orejudos proved an 


exciting new choreographic talent with 


“The August Witch” (lst produced for the 
Ellis-DuBoulay workshop). In the story a 
boy seeks out a witch who has stolen his 
sweetheart's eyes, becomes enamored of 
the strange creature who has a retinue 
of unicorns and a phoenix. The work, 
which conveys an atmosphere of mystery, 
has inventive choreography which flows 
easily. Only discordant note is the too- 
grand Beethoven accompaniment. Bonnie 
Black was strong and gave an air of evil 
in the title role. Hy Somers was a proper- 
ly romantic youth, and Betsy Herskind 
danced with beautiful line as the sweet- 


heart. Most attractive material, and beau- 


tifully danced, was for Pat Heim and 
Orejudos as unicorns and for Etta Buro as 
an airy phoenix. 


Charles Bockman, who has choreo- 
graphed a number of fine ballets for the 
Guild, came a cropper on the auto 
biographical “The Flame.” The story of « 
dancer's persistence in spite of paralysis: 
is moving but, told literally, it is not « 
ballet. The piece ended with a beautifu! 
pas de deux danced fitly by Jane Bockman 
and Kenneth Johnson. Mr. Johnson wa: 
sincere in the leading role and Miss Bock- 
man is always lyric and tasteful. Marilyn 
Oden was attractively cast as a ballerina 


Loyd Tygett’s “The Comedians” was re. 
peated with great success. There were 
some improvements in an already fine 
work, most notably a parody of the dance 


of Salome by Jane Krane, who can com- 


bine grace with hilarious comedy. The 
strong cust included Etta Buro, Jane 


Bockman, George Schick, Betsy Herskind — 


Rita Nessman, John Widmer and Jean 
Kulak. 

The Allegro Ballet Ensemble gave <« 
handsome, well-rehearsed program June 3. 


All ballets, except “Les Sylphides,” were 


choreographed by Lorna Mossford. Ester 
Adelman was outstanding, 
Yvonne Espejo is a talent to watch. 


The Allied Arts Dance Series has an- 
nounced next season's events here: The 
Yugoslav Kolo Dancers, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Ballet Theatre and Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz. 

A new regional ballet has been started 
at Rockford, Ill., under direction of Gary 
Roberts. At their 2 initial June concerts 
they were scheduled to present “Peter and 
the Wolf,” “Les Sylphides,” “Valse Triste,” 
“Dance of the Hours,” “Serenade” (Mo- 
zart), “Christmas Eve” (Tschaikowsky), 
“Nocturne” (Debussy) and “Le Printemps’ 


-(Glazounov). 


The Dance Council of ago and the 
Women’s Div. of Phys. Ed. at the U. of 
Chicago presented a modern dance 
demonstration May 20. Participating were 
groups from Barat Coll., the U. of Chicago, 
the U. of Ill. and Geo. Williams Coll.. 


Michael Meehan shows superb move- 
ment quality and dance style as star of 


the new skating show at the Conrad Hilton 


Hotel. Choreographer is Bob Frellson . . . 
Mary Ellen Moylan had a big success in 
the Metropolitan Opera's “Fledermaus.” 
The corps de ballet included Zachary So- 


lov, who jumped in for an ailing dancer 


. Merriel Abbot has imported some 
enchanting youngsters, the Trio Capricho 
Espanol, into the Palmer House’s Empire 
Room, where their flamenco work is beinc 
heartily applauded. Juan Soriano is c« 
smoldering volcano who erupts to good 
effect. (continued on page 79) 
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There Are 
No Gimmicks 
With Dazian’s 


There’s nothing mysterious about Dazian’s accessories known to the field of enter- 
service to the school of dance. Our own tainment,. AT FULL, HONEST VALUE. 
offices . . . company owned, company Our beautiful sample catalogue sent free 
managed, and company controlled supply to Schools of the Dance, clearly illustrates 
you, at first hand, with the finest, most our products and services, and will prove 
original and ‘exclusive line of fabrics and that it pays to use the best, st pays to use 


FABRICS 


AND COSTUME DESIGNS + BASIC PATTERNS + COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
PRACTICE AND RECITAL OUTFITS + STEPPING TONES RECORDS 


DANCE SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE: IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY RECEIVED OUR CATALOGUE, 
SEND COUPON TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


DAZIAN’S INC. 


GENTLEMEN: | 


Please send free copy 
of 1956 catalogue to: 


SINCE 1842 


The World's Largest and Oldest 

Theatrical Fabric Organization ADDRESS................ 
NEW YORK: 142 West 44th Street he | 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston Street 

CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue | 
DALLAS: 2014 Commerce Street 
LOS ANGE: DAZANS OF 


730 So. Flower Street 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
1956 Faculty 


| (Six Week Course) 
Modern Dance: Audio-Visual Aids: 


Myra Kinch Carol Lynn 
Ballet: Workshop: 
Mattlyn Gavers John Christian 
Margaret Craske Dance Notation: 
Ethnic Dance: Ann Hutchinson — 
Matteo Dance Compcsition: 
Carola Goya Myra Kinch 
Fundamentals of Movement 

Rhythm: 


(Three Week Course) 


Modern Dance and Body Lotte Goslar 
Movement of Acting Paul J. Curtis 


Myra Kinch Ted Shawn 


Ballet: (1 wk. each) 
Margeret Crzske Audio-Visual Aids: 
rol Lynn 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six week's course 
beginning July 2nd. Three week course begin- 
ning August !3th. 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are 
iven for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow 
PCol College credit courses both begin July 2nd). 


For full information, catalog, application 


blanks, etc. write 
Ted Shawn, Director 


Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with a Major in Dance 


Combines training with a 
arts education 


JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Butter University Indianapolis, Indiana 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
-- School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 25 


HELEN TAMIRIS 
ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
Contemporary Dance 
DRID WILLIAMS 
Ballet and Mime 


CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
Drama 


THEATRE FESTIVAL July 21- August 24 


Address: 
Portia D. Mansfi eld 
After April 20th Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


-STEFFI NOSSEN 


SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 


Classes for Children, Teen Agers 
& Adalts 


in 10 Westchester Communities 
for further information write 
3 — Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Tennyson 4-0785 


+ IN THE NEWS 


Jack B. Mitchell 


NEW UNIV. DANCE DEPT.: Gilbert 
Reed, assisted by wife Nancy Reed, in 
augurate a Dance Dept. in the School of 
Music of the U. of Indiana next fall. He 
has recently been released from the Army, 
she has been on the Juilliard faculty. The 
Reeds proceed to Bloomington this month 
to choreograph “South Pacific” and “An- 
nie Get Your Gun” for the Summer 


Workshop. 


Jac Holzman 


TV BALLET SERIES: NYC's NBC sta- 
tion, WRCA-TV, this summer launches an 
important ballet ‘first,’ a series of 6 half- 
hour programs, Suns. at 2:30, by the teen- 
age Westchester Ballet Co. Each telecast 
features an original ballet choreographed 
by group's director, Iris Merrick. Included 
will be “Peter and the Wolf,’ shown in 
rehearsal above, with Sandra Santry (on 
ladder) as the Bird, Denise Ferry as Peter. 


SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Official School of the New York City 
Ballet Company 


SUMMER COURSE 
July 9th to August 18th 


Summer Course Faculty: 
ANATOLE OBOUKHOFF MURIEL STUART 
JANET REED ANTONINA TUMKOVSKY 

PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 


2291 Broadway, N. Y. 24 


TRafalgar 7-9208 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


Write for new list of Teacher's notes 


150 E. 53rd St... New York 24, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-9785 


THEATRE AISLE—SOLOMONOFF 


ENTIRE STOCK MUST BE 
SACRIFICED! SAVE! 


30% on all books & ihusie 


40% on all jewelry, scarves, 
statues 


50% on all cards, stationery, 
ack date magazines. 


60% on place card holders and 


napkins. 


include check & postage with order. 
all sales final. 


1389 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 19 


DANCE BOOKS 


Currem- and out-of-print on al! 
phases of dance 
Free catalogues on request 
THE DANCE MART 
Box 315, Midtown Sta., N. Y. 18 
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SEASON IN REVIEW 


REVIEWED BY DORIS HERING 


di Falco and Company 
Carnegie Recital Hall 
May 1, 1956 

There has been a mystifying change in 
di Falco. A few seasons ago, he had a 
quickness and an alertness that marked 
him as a dancer of promise, especially in 
the Spanish idiom. 

Now, in his first New York concert with 
a company of his own, the promise has 
been overshadowed by  mannerism. 
Whether his dancers were doing a Java- 
nese Djoged Miraga or an Indian Chidam- 
baram; whether they were Spanish cow- 
boys (Vaquero) or Aragonese peasants 
(Rondalla Aragonesa); they did not seem 
concernéd with the real essence of danc- 
ing. Instead, they made pretty pictures. 

These faults were emphasized in di 
Falcos’ own performing. In his Three 
Dances (Mompou) and in his Soleares 
there was an angry face, but no tautness 


of the back, no smart lift of the legs, to- 


bear out the anger. And in several of his 
oriental dances, he seemed more con- 
cerned with singing or reciting than with 
communicating with his whole body. 

Of the four company members, Mariano 


Parra showed an incipient feeling for- 
ethnic dance. The works not choreogra- 


phed by di Falco were by La Meri. 


Midi Garth and Company 
92nd Street "Y" | 
May 5, 1956 

Midi Garth has a unique gift for con- 
densation. She observes the world about 
her, lets it have an impact upon her, and 
expresses the result in tightly knit dance 
images. These images are not grandiose 
in their beauty. They speak with a small 
voice. But it is emotionally convincing. 

Her new group work, City Square 
(Brant), consisted of two basic movement 
motifs—a repeated one-legged stride and 
squared arms with beating fists. The feel- 
ing they produced was one of quiet driven- 
ness, of relentless journeying toward a 
nor-existent goal. And as the dancers 
we’! on their mechanical way, flanked by 
piled up cubes for decor, they seemed to 
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extend through a whole day, a city day 
that finally led to quiet. 

The same almost gaunt simplicity char- 
acterized Miss Garth’s new solo, Penalty 


(Debussy). Here, like a figure in a Ber-— 
nard Buffet drawing, she stood upstage, — 


crucified. The Spanish-sounding music 
strumimed more intensely, and she dropped 
to the ground, arms circling. She ended 
in a wide knee-bend, arms outstretched, 
hands opening and closing convulsively. 
The mood evoked was of final torture, per- 
haps of a Joan of. Arc. 

In the third of her new works, a solo 
called Time and Memory (Vivaldi), Miss 
Garth sought a lyric mood, with the move- 
ment rounded and sustained, rather than 
sharply blocked off. And she was less suc- 
cessful, principally because she lacks this 
essentially feminine quality in her tech- 
nical vocabulary. The dance resembled a 
pavane in its slow walk and high open- 
ing arms. 

The program was imaginatively lighted 
by Thomas Skelton, sensitively accom- 
panied by David Tudor. And throughout, 


Miss Garth’s performing style indicated a - 
welcome increase in sophistication. Assist- — 


ing dancers were Baird Searles, Lois 
Schlossberg, Molly Adams, Toby Armour, 
Martin Buckner, and Timothy La Farge. 


The Ballet Theatre Workshop Production 
Phoenix Theatre 
May 7, 1956 

The Ballet Theatre Workshop was an 
exciting evening. And it produced two 
works deserving of inclusion in the 
regular ballet repertoire. They were 
Robert Joffrey’s Pas des Déesses and Job 
Sanders’ Streetcorner Royalty. 

Mr. Joffrey’s Pas des Déesses is not a 
new work. It has been performed in his 
own concerts. But this time it was en- 
trusted to the top échelon — Lupe Ser- 
rano, Ruth Ann Koesun, Sonia Arova and 
Erik Bruhn. They treated its satire with 
utmost delicacy and élan. | 

Pas des Deéesses derives its visual ‘in- 
spiration from a Romantic lithograph of 
Taglioni, Grahn, Cerrito, and Saint-Léon. 
But it is never overshadowed by its pic- 
torial source. The style is etched with a 


feather. And John Field’s score, with its 
rippling waltzes and écossaises, is equal- 
ly light in touch. 

We were especially taken with Ruth 
Ann Koesun as Lucille Grahn. In her 
pas de deux with Erik Bruhn and in her 
own solo, she had the limpidity of a re- 
flection in clear water. Lupe Serrano’s 
Taglioni caught the majesty of a reign- 
ing ballerina who can still dance (which 
so many Taglioni studies fail to realize). 
Sonia Arova was a delight as the mer- 
curial Cerrito. And Erik Bruhn mani- 
pulated his trio of temperamental ladies 
with just the right touch of elegant self- 
possession. 

Compassion intermingled’ with chal- 
lenging dance designs marked Job 
Sanders’ Streetcorner Royalty (a day in 
the life of a juvenile gang). Although the 
choreography was often spectacular, it 
was never self-involved.. Instead it main- 
tained a clear balance between the specific 
actions of the boys and a broader analogy 
in human society. | 

The dance was in four sections whipped 


’ by the strong jazz score of Jack 


ontrose. In an atmosphere of murky 
wariness, the ragamuffins erupted into a 
scuffle (punctuated by the fierce solo 
lunges of Anthony Mordente). As the dust 
settled, a lone Negro boy (Ernest Parham) 


‘captured their hearts with his saxophone 
blues. But their leader (Jerry Ruffner) : 


fearful of competition, egged them into 
attack, and in a touching moment the 
minstrel was left lying on the ground, 
his instrument by his side. 

After a rather sentimental digression in 
which the sleeping boys dreamed of an 
idealized woman (Sonia Arova), the dance 
regained its momentum in a final deposi- 
tion of the leader. 

The program’s remaining three works 
were also far above the usual workshop 
level. Harry Asmus nicely contrasted 
delicacy and strength in his three-part 
Continuum to Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik. Although the ballet bore 
the influence of Balanchine, there was 
sufficient freedom, especially in the pas 
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storehouse of 
color, scintillation, 
information and magic 


THE NEW 
BORZOI BOOK OF 


BALLETS 


by ROSALYN KROKOVER 


A beautiful book that begins with 
a general discussion of the mean- 
ings and esthetics of ballet, looks 
at the ballet revival in America, 
and then examines at length the 
fifty-seven ballets now in the 
-irepertoire of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Ballet Theatre, and 
the New York City Ballet. In 
each case Miss Krokover gives 
the story and curriculum vitae; 
pauses over bits of lore; discusses 
famous roles and their inter- 
preters; remarks on the relations 
among choreography, plot, mu- 
sic, and decor; describes; and 
judges. Finally, in a unique and 
valuable index, she tabulates all 
of the ballets ever given by the 
major companies now active in 
the United States, giving the vital 
statistics for each. 


Handsomely illustrated with 
unusual photographs 


$6.00 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


“ACROBATICS” 


Appointment Only 


Summer Courses 


JOE PRICE 


1697 Broadway 


CO 5-8877 


Suite 302 N. Y. C. 


EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 11 — JULY 20 
Limited Enrollment 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 9-3772 


de deux for Nana Prudente and Thatcher 
Clarke, to indicate that Mr. Asmus will 
eventually develop a style of his own. 

Also in the pure-dance idiom was 
Robert Joffrey’s Workout (Robert. Mc- 
Bride). It was a youthful display-dance, 
by turns puckish and tender. But although 
it was structurally sophisticated 
than Mr. Joffrey’s earlier Umpateedle, 
what it gained in polish it lost in charm. 

Combining the concrete imagery of 
words and the freer imagery of dance ‘is 
always a problem. Katherine Litz and 
James Mitchell experimented with these 
warring elements in The _ Enchanted, 
(Richard Banks) but the work remained 
essentially an experiment, albeit a beauti- 
fully performed one. The dance phrases 
were engulfed in the obscure Giraudoux 
Rods. The greatest saving grace was 
the dancing of Gemze de Lappe as a 
girl “in love with death.” And there was 
an amusingly grotesque duet for two ex- 
ecutioners (Louis Johnson and Kenn 
Duncan). But The Enchanted seemed al- 
ways on the verge of taking flight, with- 
out ever really doing so. 

The musical elements of the Workshop 
were under the vigorous direction of 
Daniel Saidenberg. Randall Brooks was 
in charge of production. 


Eve Gentry, Marion Scott, 
Virginia Freeman 

92nd Street "Y" 

May 12, 1956 


Three rather different approaches to 
modern dance were harmoniously com- 


bined in the concert of Eve Gentr 
Marion Scott, and Virginia Freeman. Mi: : 
Gentry is essentially a classicist, concer: . 
ed more with form than with functio: . 
Marion Scott is an expressionist, alloy 

ing form to grow out of her subject ma - 
ter. Virginia Freeman is still on a, 
academic level, learning to liberate lh: : 
ideas into dance. 

There are few dancers with Mi; 
Gentry’s superb control of her  instri- 
ment. All of her movements are perfec - 
ly equilibrated and clear in outline. Bi: : 
they do not often allow themselves to |.- 
subjugated by emotion. The revised ve:- 
sion of The Sea Gives Up Its Ghosts, wit. 
its undulating, its rising and sinking 0, 
the floor, seemed abit like setting-u) 
exercises. 

In The Accused, Miss Gentry writhe 
in the witness chair of an imaginary cour'- 
room. But one became so fascinated by 
the variety of shapes she could make on 
a simple chair that the dramatic impact 
was dissipated. Paul Keuter’s bombastic 
score was not helpful. 

But Miss Gentry’s new solo, The An- 
tenna Bird (Henry Brant) was a bubbling 
dance-romp. With her striped top, green 
legs, and horned-out hair, 


resembled a cross between a mythical 


bird and an indoor television aerial. And 
her movement-isolations — the fluttering 
fingers and sideward slides — all were 

freshly inventive. 
Marion Scott’s new group ok The 
Tenderling (Villa-Lobos), was a_ lovely 
(continued on page 


Job Sanders’ absorbing new ballet about juvenile delinquents, “Streetcorner Royalty,” 
was premiered at the May 7th Ballet Theatre Workshop program. Choreographed for 
10 boys and 1 girl to a new modern jazz score by Jack Montrose, it was a perceptive 
and well integrated achievement. : 
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Miss Gentry 
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LOOKING AT TELEVISION 


if any dancers are household words in 


America they are Marge and Gower 
Champion and Bambi Linn and Rod 
Alexander — and television has helped 


to make them so. 

During the past month both couples 
appeared on TV at their most typical, 
reason enough for dancing on any screen. 
The Champions made a guest appearance 
on Shower of Stars (May 10, NBC). They 
spent a bit of time in a sequence with 
children, and danced in their own blithe 
way. On June 6 Gower Champion direc- 
ted What Day is This, a play about a 
dance team, Screen Directors’ Playhouse 
(NBC). The marriage problem posed by 
the playlet didn’t make much difference, 
_since the Champions did three numbers 
“in the half-hour show. There were clever 
“deas in Yankee Doodle Dandy. and a 
Clown number mixed sentiment. show- 
manship and chimpanzees. The final ball- 
room dance was a lilting dance in endless 
space. 

Rod Alexander, choreographer for Max 
Liebman’s musical version of Holiday 
(June 9, NBC), came up with a number 
of excellent ensembles, including an 
Italian street scene where a group led by 
Jacques D’Amboise danced steps far and 
near to the tarantella. D’Amboise was 
magnificent in free-style, vigorous 
dancing. There was a pantomime ballet 
in which Charles Weidman was wonderful 
as an eccentric professor. (Weidman, a 
master mime, could well be a regular on 
TV.) Alexander and Bambi Linn were 
everything they have always been (and 
that is superlative dancers) in a Viennese 
sequence +— to a Strauss waltz, of course. 

Another play with dance was a repeat 
of Death is a Spanish Dancer. Handsome 
Luis Olivares, always a bit melancholy, 
gave a moody atmosphere of death-around- 
the corner. In his fiery flamenco dance 
he made the mysterious Que-Que irresista- 
bly attractive. 

Swan Lake (like the names Pavlova 
and Nijinsky) is in the public domain. 
Everybody knows what you're referring 
to. At least Sid Caesar seemed to think 
50.000,000 hoped-for viewers knew what 
the parody was about in his very funny 
show of May 21. Caesar was a Diaghilev- 
like director of Swan Queen Nanette 
Falray | while Carl Reiner was the 
stri'ting prince — veddy British this time. 
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On the same day and same channel, 
Joan Davis cavorted in a ballet class for 
laughs. It was a type of humor based on 
horseplay and obvious ignorance of the 
subject burlesqued. 

Ed Sullivan deserves the gratitude of 
the dance world for presenting first class 
dancers on almost every one of his shows. 
José Greco, Maria Tallchief and Nicholas 
Magallanes, Helen Wood and Carol 
Haney were on this month’s programs. 
The Greco presentation (May 13) was 
especially gratifying. It opened with 
numbers by the two contrasting gypsy 
duos, the intensely Fiery Bronze Gypsies 
and the hoydenish, playful new pair. Only 
a terrific dancer could follow this kind 
of fire and Greco was the one to do it. 
He danced a solo with a guitarist and 
not only danced well. but included the 
sudden caidas and whiplash turns that 
he does with such polish and speed. 

Maria Tallchief and Nicholas Magal- 
lanes danced on Sullivan’s May 20th show. 
They performed beautifully in a_ part 


Ivanov, part Balanchine version of The — 


Nutcracker pas de deux. Magallanes 
bowed to the mores of network television 
and wore slacks instead of tights. 

On May 27th Sullivan presented a 
number of dancing couples designated as 


Harvest Moon winners. There was naiveté, 


_charm and affection in their aping of the 


ways of “High class” adagio dancers. The 
men are prone to heave the little women 
over their broad shoulders and the girls 
dote. on holding their skirts daintily — 
Loie Fuller fashion. 

Interviews on television are about the 
dullest thing that happens on the air- 
usually because the interviewer doesn’t 
know enough about the subject to ask 
intelligent questions. Dancers are often 
handled even more ineptly than other 
celebrities. We can find alibis for live 
broadcasts but the series of filmed inter- 
views by Lili Palmer. who professes a. 
great love for dance should have been 
better. | 

We caught Miss Palmer’s 
with Agnes de Mille. Miss 
bounced about as she read passages from 
Miss de Mille’s Dance to the Piper. Her 
questions were just statements of extra- 


interview 
Palmer 


‘vagant praise ending in an upward inflec- 


Mille 


tion on the last word. Miss de 


bounced too, agreeing to the compliments. 

On the other hand there was Oliver J. 
Dragon of ‘Kukla Fran and Ollie who 
handles his rare visitors with the kind 
of verve that brings out the best in them 
— witness his way with Jose Greco early 
in the month. 

Then there were George Balanchine 
and Maria Tallchief on a couple of Ford 
Foundation radio broadcasts (a_ sister 
medium). Moderator Studs Terkal stimu- 
lated them to charming articulateness. Mr. 
Balanchine gave an enlightening dis- 
course on his reasons for choreographing 
his most grateful roles and dance pas- 
sages for girls. It included an analysis of 
the body structures and technical poten- 
tials of men and women and ended with 
the disarming. “Furthermore, | like girls.” 
Miss Tallchief faced by an earnest panel-» 
ist who kept extolling the creative urge 
and cooperative group choreography 
assured the lady that she did not feel at 
all frustrated in not doing the choreo- 
graphy for her dances. in fact it was quite 
a career just executing well the dances 
assigned to her. 

Agnes de Mille was again on the air 
May 28. This time it was her choreogra- 
phy on view — the Civil War Ballet in 
Bloomer Girl. On stage this is one of 
de Mille’s finest works. On TV the heart- 
break mood was phoney because the vari- 
ous devices, isolated for closeup; looked 
merely silly. The frantic running, shuf- 
fling on the knees, fluttering the arms 
don’t convey enough and are not inter- 
esting as movement seen by themselves. 

Another unspectacular ‘spectacular’, 
was the Gershwin Show of May 12 
(NBC). An_ unidentified duo, _ the, Bob 
Hamilton Trio and Peter Conlow did well 
in various assignments, but Diana Adams, 
Tanaquil LeClereq and Patricia Wilde. 
classically clad in tutus and toe shoes 
and shaking their shoulders to Sweet and 
Lowdown, were out of their element. 

Ernie Flatt and the Hit Parade Dance- 
ers did their last show of the season on 
June 9. Moonglow, with its bid for fantasy 


has stimulated some of the show’s best 
numbers. On June 9, it was the Acropolis 
by moonlight — the dancers were Car- 
yatides come to life to tease tourist Tom 


Hanson. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


speak to us in a set vocabulary of move-— 


The New Borzoi Book of Ballets 

by Rosalyn Krokover j | 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1956, $6.00. 
Reviewed by Walter Sorell 

Among the many books on the ballet, 
Rosalyn Krokover’s The New Borzoi Book 
of Ballets (a sequence to The Borzoi Book 
of Ballets by Grace Robert of a decade 
ago), is one of the more important. It 
is skillfully written with an eye on those 
who have ,just come to like ballet and 
wish to know more about it. But it also 
contains a great deal ‘of valuable informa- 
tion for the initiated and, above all, it is 
an immensely readable book with a point 
of view. 

Since it unavoidably covers some of the 
same ground as the recently published 
Complete Stories of the Great Ballets by 
George Balanchine, it invites comparison. 


Miss Krokover limited her description and . 


discussion to fifty-seven ballets, almost all 
of which are in the current repertoires of 
the four chief American ballet companies. 
Her approach as well as her language are 
far more precise than Balanchine’s and 
she brings less extraneous material into 
her stories which, from the mere point of 
reading pleasure, seem better arranged. 

As Balanchine’s book was mainly in- 
teresting because of his personal com- 
ments on various aspects of the art, so is 
Miss Krokover’s new entry. It is a literate 
book with some beautiful phrasing. Thus 
she calls Alicia Markova “the light-as-air 
dancer who always seemed in secret Mona 
Lisa communion with herself.” Rosalyn 
Krokover’s strong musicianship often 
comes to the fore, as’ when she speaks of 
Tudor—who, she thinks, “has Shakes- 
peare in his blood”—and his ballets: 
“The Tudor ballets have something Wag- 
nerian about them: an endless flow of 
melody in which the solos and ensembles 
-are subservient to an over-all conception.” 

The book contains much sound criticism 
which she presents in a_punch-line-like 
manner. Thus she contends that “Ives was. 
if the term is not too contradictory, a so- 
phisticated primitive,” or that Fall River 
_Legend “is long on melodrama and short 
on choreographic invention.” 

Of course, one can easily take issue with 
certain of her statements. For instance. 
when. she speaks of empathy and says that 
“in the arts it is nowhere so strongly mani- 
fest ‘as in ballet.” If she thinks of the 
necessary kinesthetic response, I concur 
wholeheartedly. But, it is specifically in 
ballet, where idealized human _ bodies 
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artists. The 


ment and often in abstract forms, that 
self-identification seems to me to be least 
manifest. Our response in ballet comes 
largely from aesthetic feelings, from sen- 
suous reactions to its grace and precision, 
from the unreal, dreamlike and _ poetic 
quality of its elusiveness. 

The New Borzoi Book of Ballets, which 
is handsomely illustrated, contains a valu- 
able comprehensive list of ballets which 
were done “in the United States by the 
four major American-based companies.” 
It boasts a delightfully written preface 
called “Looking at Ballet,” which ought 
to be required reading. 

Leap Through the Curtain 
By Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, 
as told to George Mikes 


E. P. Button & Co., New York, 1956. $3.50 


Reviewed by Lillian Moore 

Three years ago two Hungarian dancers, 
in Berlin for a special performance be- 
fore East German officials, walked. out of 
their hotel, took a subway, and emerged 
in the Western Sector of the divided city. 
Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky aban- 
doned their former lives, which had been 
pleasantly successful and certainly not 
very drastically limited by the Communist 
regulations which strangled less’ privileged 
individuals, to start all over again in a 
new and vastly different world. 

Now, in a straightforward, lively, and 
readable book, George Mikes has told the 
story of these two adventurous dancers 
up to the time of their momentous escape. 
At the very beginning, Mr. Mikes cheer- 
fully admits that he knows nothing about 
dancing. To the reader primarily inter- 
ested in his subjects as dancers, this be- 


comes glaringly apparent as the book 


progresses. He is very much at home in 
relating the rambunctious backstage esca- 
pades in which Nora indulged during her 
years of training at the Budapest Opera. 
(Nora seems to have been a bit of a 
devil.) He describes with graphic realism 
the almost incredible squalor in which 
Rabovsky, who took his name from one 
of the “stepfathers” who came and went 
with staggering rapidity in his mother’s 
casual household, spent his childhood. 
The story he tells holds one’s interest, 
but it fails to give any coherent picture 
of the development of Nora Kovach and 
Istvan Rabovsky as ballet technicians and 
section devoted to their 
studies and appearance in Russia is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory in this respect. 


The explanation of their reasons fcr 


wishing to escape from a world in whic 1 


they enjoyed substantial privileges, an | 
remained largely ignorant of the trag ° 
sufferings of others, is not completely co: - 
vincing; and one is left with the feelirz 
that it was actually a spirit of adventur’. 
combined with a dash of curiosity and a 
natural desire to conquer new audienc: s 
in strange countries, which made, then 


risk that subway ride to West Berlin. 


The book has a brief preface by Sol 
Hurok, the astute impresario who his 
managed the two dancers since their a:- 
rival in the West. It is illustrated with 
a small selection of attractive but con- 
ventional portraits in dance roles. 

At the Ballet: A Guide to Enjoyment 
by Irving Deakin 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
New York, 1956, $3.75 
Reviewed by Walter Sorell 

It seems quite difficult to write a good 
introductory book on the ballet, with 
sufficient information on all its ramifica- 
tions; to present it in a manner easily 
understandable to the layman without bor- 
ing him; and, at the same time, to stimu- 
late and give him this and that cue for 
the greatest measure of enjoyment. 

This, at least, is what Irving Deakin 
set out to do. But his At the Ballet falls 
short of its aim, mainly because of the 
pedestrian way in which all the necessary 
things, written time and again in hundreds 
of volumes, are rehashed. When writing 
such a book — I always wonder why it 


should be rewritten — its author has to — 


travel well-known ground. The results 


depend altogether on how he recreates — 
the landscape and landmarks and how in- ~ 


cisive his comment is. 


In order to appeal to the layman Mr. : 
Deakin’s approach is somewhat too ele- | 
mentary and professorial. Speaking, for — 
instance, about the critics and the stimu- ~ 
lation the reader may derive from dia- ~ 
metrically opposed views, he remarks that — 
this will have “compelled” him “to arti- — 
culate his dissent, if only to himself.” And | 
help adding, “In 
other words, he will have used his brains. — 


Mr. Deakin cannot 


which never does any harm.” 


Such a condescending tone can often — 
be found in the book. His style is very 
wordy and loses itself easily in platitudes. 
as when he discusses the earnest conduc: — 
tor who “will be sparing of gesture, bu! — 
such as are needed will carry a_ full ” 
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coming... 


Mecca and Magnet 


As regularly as taxes we 
get requests for more about 
the Radio City Music Hall. 
In the August issue we 
bring you a 10-page report 
in facts and photés about 
the dancers and their work 
at “The Showplace of the 


Nation.” 


And more about Alicia 
Alonso, at home in Cuba 
.. . Gwen Verdon, dancing 
star of Damn _ Yankees 

the fabulous, unvar- 
nished story of the Paris 
. the Ball- 


room Dictionary .. . and 


Opera Ballet. . 


lots of other people, places 
and ideas you and your 


friends want to know 


about. 


DANCE Magazine informs 


and entertains too! 


on the cover ... Yuriko, as 


Eliza clutches “child” 


George, as she flees, pur- 
Asued across the ice, by 


Simon of Legree and his 
bloodhounds. Jerome Rob- 
bins’ Siamese ballet, “The 
Small House of Uncle 
Thomas,” is a 15-minute 
feature of 20th Cent.-Fox’s 
“The King and I” (p. 22). 
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The Stage of the Danish Royal Theatre as 
seen from the dancers’ box. It was in full 


use on May 25 when Erik Bruhn made 
his first appearance after returning from & stow: 


the U.S. 


Ap 
| 
j ] 
| Dé 


our critic reports on the graces of a foreign scene 


There is a sign over the proscenium of 


the Danish Royal Theatre reading “Ei 
Blot Til Lyst.” It means “Not for Pleasure 
Alone.” And the first night we walked 
into the theatre, we were determined to 
take these words at their face value. 

We were not going to be affected by 
the theatre itself. It is miniature, about a 
third the size of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. And it is all in rose velvet, white 
enamel, and gold. The curtain is painted 
with an idyllic Grecian pastorale tumbl- 
ing with cherubs. 

No, we were going to ignore the confec- 
tioner’s dream of a theatre, and -we were 
going to forget that we had just dined 
gaily in a pink-and-white outdoor cafe 
opposite. “After all,” we told ourself, 
“these pleasures have nothing to do with 
the ballet. When it comes to New York 


next fall, there will be no pink-and-white © 


sidewalk cafe before the performance, no 
cherub curtain, no king and queen in the 
royal box to lend a fairy tale setting. And 
there certainly won’t be the cozy aroma 
of coffee sifting through the house. The 
ballet must transcend this setting. It may 
give pleasure, but it should also reflect 
the serious values of Danish life.” 

But as the days went on and /éwe got 
to know something about the life and 
training of a Danish dancer; as we wit- 
nessed the stirring farewell performance 
of the great mime, Gerda Karstens; and 
as we grew to take for granted the 
gracious way of living to which we had 
been introduced; we realized that for the 
Danish people, art, and specifically ballet. 
may not be disturbing and soul searching 
(there is no modern dance movement in 
Denmark), but that doesn’t mean it is for 
ple:sure alone. The slogan over the 
précenium of the Royal Theatre is under- 
stood in its broadest sense. Art is in- 
tegr ited into the every day life of the 
Dan sh people. 

Tiey are proud that their King oc- 
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Bicycles and motorcycles are the most 
ordinary means of transportation in Copen- 
hagen. Here they are seen between a 
side of the Royal Theatre and the outdoor 
cafe that faces it. Fs 


wal 


THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET AND COPENHAGEN 


casionally conducts the symphony or- 
chestra. They purchase original paintings 
for their homes. The ballet dancers are 
respected, and more important, sustained 
financially. When they retire, as Miss 
Karstens did after forty-six years in the 
Royal Theatre, a pension awaits them. 

The Danish artist is secure because the 
average Dane seems also to be fairly 
secure. There is only one class in Den- 
mark. We did not see many really chic 
women on the streets of Copenhagen, but 
there weren’t many ragged ones either. | 

We saw no Negroes in Copenhagen, and 
when we inquired about this, were in- 
formed that in a country whose population 
is roughly four million, there are virtually 
no ethnic or religious minority groups. 
The Danes belong to an essentially middle 
class Lutheran society. _ 

This lack of minority tension cannot 
help but produce an art form that also | 
lacks abrasion. The Danish ballet is as 
neat and orderly as the square-shaved trees 
along the promenades. The dancers are 
not impelled to “sell” themselves on stage. 
They perform cooperatively, rather than 
competitively. And they are fond of even 
the smallest role with which they are 
identified. 

During the regular season there are 
no curtain calls, even for the principals. 
During the Ballet Festival the principals 
were allowed one call. The only exception 
was for Miss Karstens, who after per- 
forming the Witch in La Sylphide and 


the Headmistress in Graduation Ball on 


closing night, stood surrounded by wreaths 
and bouquets and tearfully acknowledged 
seven calls, with the. audience and King 
Frederick IX standing and applauding. 
There is, of course, a certain amount 
of inner dissention in the Royal Danish 
Ballet. It centers mostly about the main- 
tenance of the Bournonville style and the 
restoration of his ballets. Woe be unto the 
Ballet Masters who fail to revere the 
Nineteenth Century French style that 
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Copenhagen 


Bournonville brought into the company. 
As an outsider, it is hard for us to say 
just how important this Beurnonville pre- 
occupation is, or how vital it is to the 
future development of the ballet. We 
tend, rather, to the middle-ground ap- 
proach of Vera Volkova, the company’s 
teacher and artistic advisor, who said to 
us one evening, “You know, there is really 
only one kind of dancing, That is good 
dancing.” | 


And the Royal Danish Ballet has good 


dancers.. They have simplicity and finesse. 
And they have an over-all quality that 
can best be described as lovable. Yet this 
quality does not prevent them from. per- 
forming when the occasion demands it, 
with dramatic power. 

The repertoire they presented in the 
Festival consisted of three Bournonville 
ballets (Napoli, Far from Denmark and 
La Sylphide), two Fokine works (Chopin- 
iana and Petrouchka), a Fokine-inspired 
work (Dream Pictures), five contemporary 
works (Graduation Ball, Night Shadow, 
Romeo and Juliet, Pas de Quatre and Fan- 
fare), and the ineyitable Coppelia and 
Giselle. 
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Bournonville’s famed “La Sylphide” is “as unreal, as elusive, as capricious and as 
poignant as only a vision can be.” Above, Kirsten Simone and Stanley Williams in 


the inspired 19th Century work. 


Napoli, Far from Denmark and Dream 
Pictures are decidedly minor works res- 
cued by an unceasing fidelity of perform- 
ance. La Sylphide is a great and poetic 
ballet by any standard, and one that is 
even more typical of romanticism § than 
Giselle. The Royal Danish Ballet’s ver- 
sion was nothing short of inspired, and it 
presented leading dancers, Margrethe 
Schanne and Erik. Bruhn in their most 
felicitous roles. 

La Sylphide is not a ballet. It is a 
vision. It is as unreal,:as elusive, as ca- 
pricious, and as poignant as only a vision 
can be. From the moment that Margrethe 
Schanne as the Sylphide stood poised over 
the armchair of the sleeping James, one 
could feel that unseen forces were at work. 

How playfully she bounded about the 
room in her wispy tutu. The listening tilt 
of her head, the faint crooking of her 
wrists and elbows, the sharp delicacy of 


her feet and ankles, evoked the Taglioni 


lithographs at every moment. And the 
Danes have made her a real Sylphide. 
whisking up a chimney, sinking through 
the seat of an armchair, rising through 


the trees, and finally being born off to 
heayen with blond cherubs in attendance. 

The opening act of La Sylphide also 
contained spirited Scotch wedding dances, 
a wonderfully sturdy variation for the 
men led by Stanley Williams and Anker 
Orskov, and an intricately patterned finale 
for the whole group, adults and children. 

And there was the Witch, snatching at 
the -hands of young girls to read their 


fortunes, stirring her brew and dishing — 
it out to her. fellow-witches, making her 
gnarled, arthritic way through the forest. — 
Gerda Karstens’ concept of his character — 
was just as concentrated in its grotesque: | 
ness as the Sylphide was detached and ~ 
pure. It is too bad that Miss Karstens de- ; 
cided to retire from the company before — 
for there are few 
mimes of her equal in our own com: | 
panies. But the role of the Witch is to 7 
be taken over by Niels Bjorn Larsen. | 
who also shows great originality in his” 


the American- tour. 


mimeé portrayals. 


Erik Bruhn, as the bridegroom torn | 
between his real-life sweetheart and ‘hr 


elusive lady-of-the-glades, danced as thou g! 


hag 
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blossoms. 
aboard to visit received a neat bouquet. 


}-witched. His solo passages in the forest 
s ene were exquisitely modeled in their 
ciassic line, and yet he danced more freely 
and spontaneously than we have ever seen 
him. And how handsome he looked. with 
his glistening blonde hair and red kilts. 

The poetry that infused La Sylphide 
would make one believe that the Danish 
dancers are infallible in their feeling for 
romantic style. This did not prove to be 
so. We found their Chopiniana (¥Fokine’s 
Les Sylphides) and the second act of 
Giselle rhythmically inelastic. They tended 
to dance too precisely on the beat (and it 
was slow), rather than finding the dynamic 
impulse of the musical phrase. But they 
more than redeemed themselves with the 
sense of exquisite release in La Sylphide. 

Of the other two Bournonville ballets. 
Napoli and Far from Denmark, we pre- 
ferred Far from Denmark. Our reason is 


non-esthetic. Far from Denmark reminded 


us of our happy first impressions in 
Copenhagen. 
There were the flowers. On our very 


first night in Copenhagen, as we entered 
the Tivoli Gardens amusement park, we 
were greeted by huge urns spilling with 
fresh flowers. Imagine the same_ kind 
of decoration gracing the entrance to 
Luna Park in Coney Island! In the King’s 
Square opposite the Royal Opera House 
there is a circular lawn with heds of bril- 
lant blue pansies and crimson, black and 
Even the taxis have little 
driver. 


yellow tulips. 
crystal vases front near the 
They always contain fresh flowerlets. The 
benches on the flagstones in front of the 
Town Hall are set between pots of grow- 
ing flowers. And, of course, the cafe tables 
are decorated with ceramic pots of flowers. 

Then, too, there is the light in Copen- 
hagen. It is unusually bright and clear, 
intensifying the green of the copper roofs 
(the sea air makes them emerald-green). 
making the blue, green, pink, tan, and 
gray faces of the houses seem like candy. 

This feeling of clear air and bright 
colors—and the flowers—are all captured 
in Far from Denmark. In its second scene 
ov board a Nineteenth Century Danish 
frigate even the cannon were filled with 
each lady who came 


up 


and 


“Last summer at Jacob’s Pillow the 
D nish dancers performed some of the 
ch -racter variations of Far from Denmark, 
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The most recent acquisition to the Danish repertory is Jerome Robbins’ 
which the Danes do with “the air of a ceremonial .. . 


Billedcentralen 


“Fanfare,” 
but the formality is not at all 


stuffy. The Danish ‘Fanfare’ is humorous, at some points even more so than the more 


casual American version.” 


and they 


in context. as 


seemed unusually trivial. Seen 
done by 


they had 


improvisations 
sailors to amuse their guests, 
far more appeal. 


Bournonville’s probably 


Napoli will 


make more sense to American audiences 


because it contains well constructed third 


act variations (by Hans Beck) and _ be- 
cause there dre. vivid mime characters, 
especially Niels Bjorn Larsen as_ the 


Lemonade Seller and Ole Palle Hansen 
as a Streetsinger. 

Interestingly, the Danes scdiniann we met 
in the lobby after the performance were 
sure that Napoli would be a success in 
America not for its dancing, but for the 
theatrical effects like a boat moving 
through the entrance of a grotto and onto 
the stage, and the quick-change of a 
peasant girl into a sprite by having her 
costume slip down and disappear through 
a little hole in the stage floor. 

The music for Napoli as well as for 
Emilie Walbom’s Dream Pictures was by 
H. C. Lumbye, the Danish “waltz king.” 
Lumbye is played frequently in Tivoli, 
where there is also a statue to him. And 


the Danes are extremely fond and proud 
of his music. Like the Danish landscape. 
it is bright, peaceful, and without much 
contrast. And this is the way the Music 
Director of the Danish Broadcasting Com- 
pany characterized most of his country’s 
musical output. 

Taken at its face value, Dream Pictures 
is a choreographic froth. But for us it, 
too, had a charm of association (the Tivoli 
Gardens). And it had an greater 
charm in performance. 

Danish girls like Mette Mollerup, Aase,. 
Bonde, and Inge Sand, are so refreshingly 
pretty, and they dance so blithely, that 
they could turn almost any ballet into a 
Christmas tree. And the spirited, sturdy 
men give them a setting enjoyed by ihe 
girls of no other company. 

But charm, as we mentioned hehowe; is 
not the only attribute of the Royal Danish 
Ballet. Performances of Frederick | Ash- 
ton’s Romeo and Juliet and Balanchine's 
Night Shadow convinced us that we were 
not going to spend the entire Festival in 
a balletic Garden of Eden. This is a com- 
pany capable of impressive dramatic ut- 
(over) 


terance. 
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Copenhagen 


Komen and Juliet is the work of a 
whi litte a profound knowl 
edue of the play and whe is at the same 
line of his own non-literary 
wediun, He used the stage space so im 
atinatively that the entire area seemed to 
come alive like a giant painting glowing 
with color and varied perspectives, And 
the ballet wae full of stunning contrasts 
in the virile danees for the men and the 
delicately hewn for the 

Kirsten Petersen ae Juliet (illness ket 
Mona Vatigsaa, the company’s most cele: 
lated Juliet. out of the entire Festival) 
was delicately appealing especially in the 
earlier portions the childlike duet with 
the tturee and the tender, baffling mo 
Hients of her first meetings with Komen, 
As Homeo, we preferred Henning Kron 
statis ardent boyishness to 
TG 

ln the ballroom seenes, Mr, Ashton 
Alinost ominous 
and his two 


‘featedd a whipping, 


iiashed dance for Romeo 


‘ompanions and a dashing solo for Paris 


accompanied by the superh male corps, 
And there was a marvelously convineing 
deathiduel for Mercutio (Prank Sehau 
fuss) and Tybalt (Niels Hjorn Larsen), 

We had hardly thought that a 
(horeographic version of Romeo and Juliet 
was possible, Hit Mrederich Ashton and 
the Danish dancers have accomplinhed it, 


fresh 


with powerlul assistanve from the Proko 
hell seore and somewhat delicate but im 
the designer, 


Peter Rive, 


Halanchine’s La Sonnambula (Night 
Shadow), recreated for the Royal Danish 
Hallet by John Taras, is a taut, elegant 
production, And we have never seen the 
celebrated duet for Poet and Sleepwalker 
so sensitively done, Like many of Balan- 
chine’s more serious passages, it conveys 
the mystery-ol-movement, It in almost as 
though the Poet were Balanchine himeelf 
experimenting with a beautifully articu- 
dated and detached feminine dancing 
hody; making it, flow forward in anooth 
hourrées, making it bend; impeding its 
progress only to have it atep calmly over 
the impeding arm, And at the end, after 
the Poet has been killed, it seems so right 
that he be carried off by the Sleepwalker. 
lt is as though Balanchine himself were 
following the music the concept of ab- 
atract movement that has enticed him all 
through his creative career, 

Margrethe Schanne as the Sleepwalker 
again demonstrated her feeling for stylized 
movement, Her Sylphide and her Sleep. 
walker are essentially the same concept 

careful, wuthoritative, somewhat 
tached, We preferred this aspect of Mins 
Schanne’s talent to her tendeney to play 
the coquette in character roles, Henning 
Kronstam, with his long sustained ara: 
beaques and flowing gesture-sense, waa a 
perfect choice for the Poet, 

Although the modern dance’ in America 


has restored an awareness of dramatic and 


emotional motivation to ballet, there is’ 


still a tendency to slur over the mime 


dt right: 
Columbine awaits her cue at the Panto 
mime Theatre, 


left. 

party in the Actor's Fover of the 
Danish Reval Theatre was one of several 
tendered American critics during the Sth 
dnnwal Reval Danish Ballet and Music 
Festival (May 17-31). L. to Ro: William 
Livingstone, DANCK Magazine's Cepen-. 
hagen Correspondent; Frank Schauluss, 
new Hallet Master of the Reval Danish 
Ballet; Doris Hering, DANCE Magazine's 
Critic and Associate Vera Volkeova, 
drtixtic Advisor of the Danish Co. and 
Niels Bjorn Larsen, recently appointed 
Director of the Tivoli Pantomime Theatre. 
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of the dramati. 


tions, But in every one 
ballets we saw here in Denmark, ther 
was an honest and realistic awareness « 
the dramatic relationships between peopl 
The mime built patiently and unhurried! 
to the logical conclusion of the story, Bu 
perhaps because this is the land of Han 
Christian Andersen, the Danes dear! 
love stories. Even their Royal Copenhage: 
porcelains often tell stories. 

In Coppelia, warmly danced by Ing. 
Sand and Fredbjorn Bjornsson, one reall 
understood the relation 
ship between the young lovers. The care 
fully worked out mime for the Wheai 
Dance was especially touching in its rev 
elation of youthful uncertainty. 

We did not, however, find this Coppelia 
by Harald Lander as satisfying, especialls 
in the solo variations, as the customary, 


nuances of the 


version of the ballet, although the Danes 


have happily left out the irrelevant last 
act pageants, 

Perhaps because of their training in 
the Bournonville tradition of descriptive 


mime separated from the pure dance, the 


Danish dancers are not always adept at 
developing character through actual 
dance, For this reason, we found their 
Pas de Quatre performed by Margrethe 
Schanne, Ruth Andersen, Elizabeth Ene. 
voldsen, and Inge Sand, somewhat lacking 
in subtlety. Then, too, the Danish sense 
of humor is quite simple and decidedly 
not of The New Yorker variety. Night 
after night in the Tivoli’ Gardens, they 
laugh at the little slapsticks of the Panto- 
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ime Theatre as though they were brand 
‘w inventions. 
There are endless politenesses in Den- 
whole roomful of people may 
main standing because an elderly lady 
standing. Children bow or curtsey when 
-;eeting an adult. The taxi drivers get 
it and open the door ceremoniously. And 


sutomobiles stop for pedestrians to cross 
oven when the light is green. 

These little graces cannot help but per- 
meate the ballet. The Danish version of 
Jerome Robbins’ Fanfare is full of them. 
And they give the ballet the air of a cere- 


-nonial done with well-bred deference to 


the Narrator. He receives neat blows from 
the dancers as they finish their variations 
and leave. And since this formality is not 
at all stuffy, the Danish Fanfare is humor- 
ous, at some points even more so than the 
more casual American version. 
Although the Danes seem so neat and 
precise (including our hotel chambermaid 
who cannot bear to see our work table in 
disorder but must arrange the papers in 
perfect. piles) nothing could have been 
more helter-skelter than their Theatre 
Museum. It is housed in an Eighteenth 
Century Court Theatre that smells con- 
spicuously of horses, for the royal stables 
are still underneath. One may go directly 
from Taglioni’s slippers to a riding lesson. 
Most of the dance memorabilia was in 
a little side entrance hall whose wall was 
pierced with a glass peephole used by one 
of the kings to see how the performance 


wes progressing before he made his en- 


Below: 
Twice nightly during the summer months, 
strollers in Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens 
stand enraptured before the peacock fan 
curtain of the century-old Pantomime 
Theatre. The Theatre is a delightful com- 
bination of Chinese pagoda, Commedia 
dell Arte and magical effects. 


trance into the royal box above. On the 
deep but narrow old stage there was the 
inevitable case of Pavlova costumes draped 
in disarray. Other costumes were hung 
in the open without protection, and there 
was dust on the stage models and sculp- 
tures. Still it was not an atmosphere of 
neglect, but of cheerful improvisation. 

We were particularly touched by the 
limp white costume of, one of the thea- 
tre’s most celebrated Pierrots. For Pierrot 
and his friends Harlequin and Columbine 
are everywhere in Copenhagen. Just as the 
Danes dearly love stories, so do they 
cherish the Commedia dell’Arte tradition, 
which was transported from Italy to Den- 
mark late in the Eighteenth Century. 
There are statues of Pierrot, including, 
one with a red painted mouth. There are 
Harlequin dolls in the Copenhagen toy 
shops. And a favorite game in the Tivoli 
is that of the 
Pierrots who dance daintily when little 
their 


amusement section Five 
colored balls are rolled and _ hit 
target. 

Tivoli itself is entirely unbelievable. A 
Nineteenth Century French writer main- 
that 
there was a country called Copenhagen. 


tained somewhere north of Paris 
and that Tivoli was its capitol. Tivoli is 
colored lights and pagodas and acrobats 
and laughter. Tivoli is 
outdoor cafes and strolling families and 


flowerbeds and 


scenic railways. Tivoli is lakes lined with 
Tivoli 


Tivoli is a 


lanterned bowers. is a children’s 


playground. “hamburger 


(continued on page 46) 
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IN THE NEWS 


3 i a4 Fs 


Richard Sasso 


MARKOVA IN RIO: Brazilian society, led by the President’s 
daughter, an ardent balletomane, turned out in full force for 
Alicia Markova’s 14 brilliantly successful appearances during 
Apr. and May in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Performance 
photo above shows the ballerina ‘onstage at Rio’s Teatro Municipal . 
with partner Oleg Briansky in “Les Sylphides.” She also appeared | ba: 
in “Aurora’s Wedding,” “Giselle” and “The Dying Swan.” 


Jack B. Mitchell 
PREMIERE OF “THE ABYSS”: Nina Stroganova and Vladimir ws 


Dokoudovsky star in the premiere performances of Mr. Dokoudov- 
sky’s ballet, “The Abyss,” July 5, 6 and 7 at the Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival at Lee, Mass. The dramatic work, with a special 
score by Alexander Tcherepnine, is based on the novelette by 
Leonide Andreyev. 
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ANTASTIC CANDLEMAKER: Among 
original 17th Century designs for bal- 
it productions shown during June at the 
aris gallery of Gilberte Cournand, was 
cre engraving (left) for the costume of a 
,andlemaker. The amazingly complete 
regalia includes candlesticks on the danc- 
c's boots, wooden vat, candle moulds, the 
frame on which the wick string is wound, 

aad a bench. 


ntirely New 


CELEBRITY PREVIEW: 
590 dance notables, invited 
by DANCE Magazine, 
made up a gala audience 
May 17 ,at NYC's Plaza 
Theatre for a special mid- 
night preview of Gene 
Kelly's film, “Invitation to 
the Dance.” Some of those 


‘caught by MGM’s camera 


in the lobby are, left col., 
top to bottom: Leon Da- 
nielian, Maria Gambarelli; 
Tanaquil LeClercq, Nicol- 
as Magalla Diana 
Adams; Muriel Bentley, 
Alexandra Danilova; 
DANCE Magazine Publish- 
er Rudolf Orthwine, Andre 
Eglevsky; right col., top 
to bottom: Nora Kaye, 
Jerome Robbins; Maria 
Tallchief, Frederic Frank- 
lin; Sammy Davis, Jr.. 
with fiancee Cordie King: 
Composer Bernardo Segall, 
Valerie Bettis. 
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“THE SMALL HOUSE 
OF UNCLE THOMAS” 


‘Jerome Robbins’ Ballet for the Film, The King and 1 


One of Broadway’s brightest musical 


~~ comedy ballets is now sumptuously, color- 
fully, stereophonically and CinemaScopic- 


ally on the screen. Rodgers & Hemmer- 
stein’s The King and I is about to be 
released by 20th Century-Fox, and amidst 
the customary cries of Colossal, etc., the 
producers are pointing with genuine pride 
to Jerome Robbins’ now-classic dance-play : 
“The Small House of Uncle Thomas.” 
Now movie audiences will see the choreo- 
grapher’s imaginative guess at how “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” might have been performed 
at the Siamese royal court circa 1863. 
Yul Brynner recreates his Broadwa\ 
role of the willful King, and Deborali 
Kerr (formerly of Sadler’s: Wells) plays 
the English widow imported as_ school- 
mistress for the King’s small army o! 
children. Mr. Robbins recruited 45 danc- 
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ers in Hollywood, but brought from New 
York several of his original principals. 
Yuriko (see cover) is Eliza, Marion Jim 
is Simon of Legree, Robert Banas is 
Keeper of the Dogs, Michiko is an ‘Angel, 
Alice Uchida is Topsy and Misaye Kawa- 
sume is Eva. Gemze de Lappe, as a sword- 
wielding demon, and Dusty Worral, as 
Uncle Thomas, are seen in the photo 
above right. 

Of the 6% million spent on the film, a 
cool half million went for the 15-minute 
dance — a budget beyond any choreo- 
grapher’s dreams. Studio officials were 
sure that Mr. Robbins, making his first 
movie, was out of his mind when he told 
how he wanted to spend the fortune. 

First, within the ornate production, 
there were to be no sets for the ballet. 
Just props and cut-outs for Uncle Tom’s 
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Kabuki Theatre. 


house, the ladder to Heaven, the jagged 


lighting, the banners representing moun- 
tains and rivers. For one scene he wanted 
rice-paper spider webs, traditionally used 
as “rain” in Oriental dance. With Holly- 
wood’s best craftsmen stymied, one of the 
Kanna Ishu, cabled Japan's 
But that rain was not 
right. She cabled again, this time to 
the Noh Theatre. They faced a shooting 
delay which would have cost $750,000, 
but the day before the “take” the rain 
came. The prop dent. goggled at the bill 


dancers. 


— $752.19, but the figures were found to 
be yen, or a mere $14.40. The photo, 


above left, shows the rain in action. 
For Trude Rittman’s arrangement of 
the music, a standard studio symphony 


wouldn't do. To get the proper Siamese 


sounds musical director Alfred Newman 


added 18 of the country’s top percus- 
sionists who played an exotic array of 
gongs, cymbals, chimes, drums and instru- 
ments with strange names like chek chek, 
anklung, gangban, gendang, tambur — 
some borrowed from collectors, others 
painstakingly reproduced. 

Money saved on settings for the ballet 
was more than offset by the cost of the 
luxurious headdresses, masks and _ cos- 
tumes by Irene Sharaff, who had designed 
the stage originals. For her chores she 
was especially supplied with many pic- 
tures of the period from the Royal ° 
Museum in Bangkok. 

Strangest problem during the ballet’s 
2 weeks of shooting (after 7 of rehearsals) 
was the daily requisition on the make-up 
dept. for 4 dozen hand-made sets of gold- 
sprayed fingernails. THE END 
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Ted Streshinsky 
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STORY AND STORY-LESS BALLETS 


As the San Francisco Ballet comes East, its choreographer explains his credo 


Lew Christensen 


If I had a story to tell, the very last 
medium I would choose to tell it in would 
be the medium of ballet. There are, of 
course, wonderful story ballets, and I 
enjoy them very much. But, as a choreo- 
grapher, I am wary of the species. 

A story or poetic narrative in ballet 
can serve the same purpose as a colored 
gelatine in front of a_ spotlight — it 
enhances the view for the audience. But 
it can ask that audience to look at dance 
and not see it, because it is looking 
through a screen of emotion. I cannot 
deny that such emotion may be a strong 
ally to an artist, but it may also be the 
subterfuge, the illusion, on which the 
dance, unable ‘to stand up by itself, has 
to lean. 

I believe that the most important thing 
that ballet can say is that movement is 
beautiful. For me, a ballet like Balan- 
chine’s Concerto -Barocco is an ideal bal- 
let. What it has to say is best expressed 
through dancing. It cannot be improved 
by story or by excellently written program 
notes. It is complete in itself, a balletic 


masterpiece. And though it has no 


mosphere gained as a result of a story 
line, it derives its own atmosphere through 


its movement and music. There is warmth. 


color and drama in it. But the very words 
I am using are only vague verbal approx- 
imations of what the audience sees — 
other words might serve as well, because 
what happens on stage cannot really be 
put in words. 

When an exchange program was put 
into effect between the San Francisco 
and New York City Ballets, Serenade 
and Concerto Barocco where the first to 
be requested. And my dancers have been 
proud to dance in them, and have never 
failed to perform them without real joy. 

Story-less ballets have been accused of 
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2Y [LEW CHRISTENSEN, Director of the San Francisco Ballet 


heing “cold.” But abstract choreography, 
like abstract music, can have purity and 
excitement that are far from cold. 


My remarks make it clear that I am 
an admirer of the story-less ballet, and 
vet most of my own have been story bal- 
lets — including Jinx, Filling Station and 
Con Amore, which have been seen in the 
East; and The Dryad, A Masque of 
Beauty and the Shepherd, Le Gourmand 
and Heuriger, which only the West has 
seen. In our current repertory, only one 
ballet, The Terot, has no story line. 


Jinx and Filling Station are early bal- 
lets, done before my present taste had 
been formulated. Con Amore was done in 
the light of my present beliefs, but it was 
done for a reason. I wanted to bring my 
two ballerinas, Nancy Johnson and Sally 
Bailey, to appear in New York. They 
were naturally nervous and frightened; I 


had to surround them with everything | 


pleasant and helpful. To have had a 
failure would have been disastrous to 
us — not, perhaps, in New York, but at 
home in San Francisco. Then, too, I 
believe the pleasantly ironic intent of the 
ballet justified the involved libretto which 
James Graham-Lujan and I decided upon. 
I was, in’ effect, saying that the involved 
stories common to romantic ballet are 
foolish; but at the same time I was avail- 
ing myself of narrative as an assist. That 
this kind of narrative was part of the 
1830 period is my rationalization. 
Because the history of the _ theatre, 
particularly that in which ballet inter- 
vened, is important and wonderful to me, I 
seem to gravitate toward the re-creation 
of periods. Le Gourmand, in its Moliér- 
esque fable, its color and scenic investi- 
ture supplied me by Leonard Weisgard, 
aims to recreate the theatrical. period 
proper to the Mozart Divertimento (No. 
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10, in F Major, K. 247). Its story is less 
story than ballet pretext, though. And the 
same is-true of A Masque of Beauty and 
the Shepherd. 

For the latter ballet, our musical direc- 
tor gave me a suite compiled out of 
Gluck’s operas: and we evolved a masque 
from it. I don’t. of course. really know 
how the aristocrats who performed in the 
masques moved, but I have tried to give 
an idea how they might have moved. The 
banal fable of goddesses and shepherds is 
pretext again, legitimate, I think. 

In Heuriger, using Mozart’s German 
Dances, the story interposed itself. I did 
not originally mean to do a story ballet, 
but there is a section in one of the dances 


in which two flutes play and echo a 


melody. I began to illustrate the flutes 
with movement, and soon I had a wicked 
little chimney sweep and a sanctimonious 
child dressed in her first communion dress 


becoming the sacred and profane influ-* 


ences in the progress of a young man on 
the way to his wedding. In short, I had 
a story. 

The Dryad is my newest ballet. It was 
done for two reasons: vanity and com- 


pliance. 

The vanity arises from the fact that 
The Dryad in its first version was a fail- 
ure. I knew it was but I hoped that no 
one else would. One critic said of it that 
“the revel as a choreographic form has 
never been successful.” He was right, in- 
sofar as my ballet was concerned. And 
even though I admitted to myself that he 
was right, that failure still smarted. I had 
to try again. | 

The compliance arises from another 
source: the oft-reiterated objection to the 
lack of a ballet blanc in the repertory of 
my company. If a choreographer con- 
tinually imposes his taste upon the public, 


perhaps he shquld allow the public. to 
impose its taste on him. So I submitted. 
And that explains The Dryad: vanity and 
compliance. 
What happened subsequently I interpret 
as a reward from heaven for my good 
nature. Leonard Weisgard in the sets and 
costumes he designed for The Dryad not 
only gave me an exact synthesis of the 
nature of 19th Century romantic ballet. : 
but gave me a visual expression of it that | 
excited us and made us all happy. | 
usual, Artistic Director James 
Graham-Lujan and-I gmbarked upon re- | 
search and exploration until we found 
a narrative outline that seemed to be 
underlying in the Schubert Fantasy in F 
Minor, Opus 103 — this was the music 


suggested to me for this ballet by Mr. | 


Balanchine. 

As for The Tarot — an abstract ballet 
which uses Tchaikowsky’s Mozartiana for 
a score — it was like solving the problem 
of a jig-saw puzzle. I used my dancers in | 
the sections of the music which seemed | 
to fit their techniques. For the rest, I used © 
any choreographer’s chief resource: a 
study of the music until its complexities 
and above all, its accents, became clear. 

So here I am, about to submit my bal- 


lets to the important audiences and 


critics of the East in our three weeks of ‘4 


performances that start July 24 at 
Jacob’s Pillow. Our dancers and repertory 
will be judged on the group of ballets 
whose origins I have explained above. 

I believe In American ballet and I 
must, perforce, work within it. America, 
thanks primarily to George Balanchine, ; 
has made an important advance to the: 
history of ballet. That advance is Amer- 2 
ican classicism. It is the criterion under 
which I wish to work and to be judged., “ 
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In the late Winter of 1950, DANCE 
Magazine inaugurated its Young Dancer 
Section .with a contest entitled “What 
Dancing Means to Me.” There were twelve 
winners, of which two were Grand, Prize 
Winners: One of these two was a 15-year- 
old San Francisco boy, whose photo and 
winning letter we reprint on this page 6 


years liter —Ed. 


Conrad Ludlow, 1950, at the age of 15. 
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1950: YOUNG DANCER CONTEST WINNER 


April 19, 1950 


Dear Young Dancer: 

Dancing was forced upon me by music. 
I was so young that I do not know how 
old I was when I was forced to dance. I 
would do what the music told me to do, 
and I had no idea of how this dance look- 
ed to people watching me. All I can re- 
member about this early dancing was that 
I would lose myself and be. somebody or 
something else, and that sometimes I 
hated the music which forced me to dance. 

When I was eight my family moved 
from Idaho to San Francisco and I be- 
came a student at the San Francisco Bal- 
let School where at first I dreaded the 
class lessons. I dreaded them for two 
reasons: I was the only boy in the group 


of ten or twelve. and I hated to spend the 


time trying to learn positions and jetes 
and changements when I might be swim- 
ming or playing Indians, or ball with my 
brother. Then I saw some ballet per- 
formers at the Opera House, and I under- 
stood that I had a hard long road ahead 
of me because I wanted to be able to leap 
high in the air, to be precise and swift 
and light and yet strong. I couldn’t dance 
to the music anymore, because the danc- 
ing I did seemed wrong and awkward to 
me. Trying to imagine ballets which I 
could plan would be a foolish dream un- 
less I learned ballet steps thoroughly. 
Learning ballet seemed to be harder for 


me than for the girls, but I kept on trying 


to be stronger, to jump higher. 

At grammar school I had to fight all 
the boys in my grade before they stopped 
making fun of me for taking ballet, but 
now they all accept the idea and at my 
scout group they sometimes said that | 
could do certain things better than the 
other scouts because I had taken ballet. 

I still have years to go on learning and 
disciplining myself, correcting faults that 
are pointed out to me by my teacher. But 
at least I have been able to make up the 
choreography for two dances and to realize 


. the joy of creating something which I 


could perform before an audience of 
“people here in Mill Valley. 
~ A ballet class lesson is not something 
now to be dreaded, but which I look for- 
ward to. After barre exercises and a good 
series of combinations in the middle of 
the floor, I feel glowing, relaxed, strong 
and free. Learning ballet is an important 
part of my life now. I am a Freshman in 
high school and I like sports. | would like 
to be a good athlete in track and basket- 
ball, and these activities are beginning to 
conflict with ballet classes already. But 
dancing must come first, because dancing, 
I have discovered, means more to me than 
anything else. | 
Sincerely, 

| Conrad Ludlow, age 15 
(pupil of Mattlyn Gevurtz, San Francisco, 
California ) 
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TODAY: CONRAD LUDLOW OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 


BALLET 


On this page: Conrad Ludlow in leading 
roles of three Lew Christensen ballets soon 
to be seen in the East. Upper left, in 
background, he appears as Jinx in “Jinx.” 
In the foreground, Louise Lawler and 
Christiane Bering as the Wirewalkers. 
Above: In “Dryad,” to be premiered at 
the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Lee, 
Mass., July 24-28. At left: Conrad Ludlow 
as Cafe Royale and Christiane Bering as 
Peach in “Le Gourmand.” 


Photos by Ted Streshinsky 
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Dance in the New York theatre season, 55-756 


SWEET AND SOUR. 


This year’s theatre season has been the 
most brilliant in the New York decade. 
Dazzling as the best of European drama 
festivals, classic and contemporary works 
have flooded Broadway, on and off, with a 
happy. starlight. The only wailing to be 
heard midst the huzzas is from admirers 
of the American musical. For that, °56-'56 
was not a year of progress. 

To consider the matter chronologically, 
it was not until October 10th that dance 
enthusiasts had anything at all to be 
pleased about. At that time, Joyce Gren- 
feld Requests the Pleasure arrived. Miss 
Grenfeld came to us from London, took 
a spin or two in waltz or foxtrot time dur- 
ing her hilarious dissection of types and 


~ manner, but the dance news of the evening 


was the trio who completed the cast: 
Beryl Kay, Patty Stone, Irving Davies. 
The three teamed up some years ago, did 
well in Chicago, London, and more than 
well in Miss Grenfeld’s vest pocket revue. 
They have style, zip, variety and a happy 
way of polishing the most conventional 
idiom until it shines almost as good as 
new. Audiences got a: chance to view the 
efforts of six choreographers: Wendy 


Toye, John Heawood (he did The Boy- 


_ friend), Alfred Rodrigues and each of the 


three performing dancers. It was a gener- 

ous sampling of English theatre dance, 

surrounding a magnificent comedienne. 
We had had several musical theatre 


items before the Grenfeld evening: Seventh 


Heaven, with choreography by Peter Gen- 
naro; Almost Crazy—William Skipper 
committed the dances; and Catch a Star 


with dances and musical numbers staged - 


by Lee Sherman. Maurice Chevalier in his 
one-man show did some charming frag- 
ments of routines and some neatly: precise 


pantomime. 


-great-grandparents 


BY LEO LERMAN 


Then there was the D’oyly Carte Opera 
Company's season of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
And they do trip the measure nimbly. 
these G & S veterans, preserving the late 
Victorian tradition reverently. Looking at 
the immaculate foot work; the skips: 
and kicks—distillation of 
manipulations of 


hops; twirls 


great clowning—the 
fans, sleeves, hands—one sees, as through 
a long corridor, the grandparents and 
of our best comics 
today. 

On the evening of November 10th, Miss 
Carol Channing oozed into town in The 
Vamp, and she lingered for sixty per- 
formances. This musical comedy was a 
costly flop: not even a _ frenetic non- 
stop performance by dancing, singing, 
bass-voiced, Hera-eyed Miss Channing— 
she did everything up to and including 
swinging from the chandeliers—helped. 
Set against a background of early movie- 
making days, this lavishly mounted fiasco 
had about as much period atmosphere in 


decor, dance and performance as a rotisi- 


mat. It did have its moments. and the 


biggest of these was a diminutive bundle 
of nerves named Patricia Hammerlee. She 
was the period: she moved, she talked, she 
danced it. And so did that other big mo- 
ment: Matt Mattox. Both are extraordi- 
nary dance performers. Both time their 
effects brilliantly. But 
Robert Alton did not do much to help 
the unfortunate general situation. Mr. 
Alton has in the past done some stunning 
choreography, but what he did for The 


Vamp was routine, in the old:fashioned 


choreographer 


sense of the classification. But unfortu- 
nately, they were not the good, old-fash- 


ioned routines. They were very tired. 


Then we suffered through Pipe Dream. 
This is not the place to dissect that woe- 
ful bore, but my, how self-reverent Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein can be! The pro- 
gram says “dances and musical numbers 
staged by Boris Runanin.” But they were 
so bland—which is not precisely what a 
show involving a rowdy house needs. Those 
ladies of ill repute who appeared briefly 
years ago in Agnes de Mille’s dream bal- 
let in Oklahoma! or even in Eugene Lor- 
ing’s Billy the Kid suggested more in the 
angle of a turned-out knee, in the place- 
ment of a toe than everybody put together 
in all this hoopla. On the credit side *were 
Alvin Colt’s costumes, seemingly assem- 
bled of five and dime stuff, but. good. 

Thus far we have not been to 
spread joy regarding the theatre’s dance 
season °55-°56. Theh, sometime around the 
turn of the year, Marcel Marceau and his 
two astonishing helpers Alvin Epstein and 
Pierre Verry turned up at the Phoenix 
Theatre (way off Broadway) to appear 
later uptown. Marceau is, of course, a 
mime extraordinaire. His control is superb. 
The least twitch of his muscle, body or 
facial, communicates instantly. His is a 
prodigious artistry, but there is, at times. 
a thin film of ice upon its shining surface. 
Perhaps a slight chill is indigenous to the 
perfection he offers. Only occasionally 
does he melt the But then he 
achieves some of the theatre’s greatest 
moments. His two helpers, the men who 
held his placards, are flabbergasting in 
the atmosphere they create, their power to 
make the most static of poses seem active. 


heart. 


Here, in these two men, audiences saw the 
moment unforgettably transfixed. By some 
“great magic of body control and deep- 


reoted exhalation, they were the summa- 
tion of all forains: tattered, lonely, ruth- 
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lessly sad and funny. Still, this was only 
one facet of dance, not dance stepping 
out and kicking high. | 

At last, on March 15th, spring danced 
onto Broadway, and daffodils and lilacs 


i vn and even apple blossoms flowered grate- 
2 a. fully in our dance-parched hearts. Spring 
2 : this year came to New York only at the 
‘ Mark Hellinger Theatre, and its name 
: was My Fair Lady. As all who read or 
hear now know, this is the happiest show 
% since South Pacific. Its performers are, 
ir each and everyone, superb—especially 
e Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews (she was 
\- At right: the girlfriend in The Boyfriend), Cath- 
Above: In high cockney style, the “My leen Nesbitt, Robert Coote, Stanley Hol- 

Fair Lady dance ensemble cavorts loway . .. the list is The 
Show looks and is beautiful: Cecil Bea 
e of sport: ton’s costumes make dancing in them a 
s delightful climax te! Act II of the musical And the 
version of Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” the best ensemble in town. Hanya Holm 

choreographed My Fair Lady and this 

r time we do mean choreographed. Her 
a dances develop out of the operetta’s idiom; 


ee Top to bottom: Bob Cohan aloft in Donald they grow from the action, carry the 


action forward. She has used a big dance 


yr Saddler’s big dance number for “Shangri- 

a La”; Chita Rivera and Hal Loman in “Mr. vocabulary: street games, music _ hall 

S. Wonderful,” choreographed by Jack Dono- turns, social dance, the can-can (a bit 

e. hue; and below, French | rama Marcel long), pastiche, satire on tea dance, Span- 

ish, ballet—all are part of a delicious 
at the happy reception he received from 

ly wil ' | (although not spectacular) whole. Only 
N.Y. audiences. 

le once did her invention flag, and that, curi- 


ously, was in what should have been the 
operetta’s ‘big’ scene: the ball scene. 
Here, Miss Holm departed from the styl- 
ized tumultous naturalism of the general 
proceedings and gave us a ball with leap- 
ing males (huge back-to-forestage leaps 
beautifully executed) and elaborate and 
empty gyrations. It looked pretty, but it 
did not belong. Pity she did not content 
herself with waltzing couples—endlessly, 
(continued on page 51) 
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Las Vegas, where dance blooms in the desert 


THE STRIP.-- for action 


BY BETTY DUVAL 


Outside: Sunshine. Inside (below): Class on the Hotel Flamingo stage. 
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Las Vegas — town of excitement — 
bold and brassy and born for fun. Bub- 
bling with youth, beauty and talent — 
awake twenty-four hours a day — alive 
with the spirit of competition — actuated 
by top people vying for top honors. 

For vacationers, the days are sunny and 
sleepy, but very often the stages are buz- 
zing with rehearsals, and. choreographers’ 
and directors’ offices stirring with ideas; 
for rivalry on “The Strip” is acute and 
performers must be in top form to keep 
up with the high standards of entertain- 
ment in this opulent oasis.. 

The Strip is a series of long, low, 
modern hotels like perfectly manicured, 
bejeweled dowagers lazing in the sun by 
day and flashing, beckoning glamour girls 
by night. The outdoor-movie type signs in 
front of each one shout their wares — 
Vera-Ellen, 
Gordon MacRae, Betty Hutton — and on 


Lena Horne, Noel Coward. 


— and on. 

Dance in Las Vegas — here is the real 
youth of the city. The large, beautifully 
equipped- stages of the lavish hostelries 
offer an exciting creative outlet for direc- 
tors and choreographers. The salaries 
paid to line dancers 
week) lure the best away from Broad- 


way. Dancers are invited, in fact urged, 
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(from $125 per» 


to make free use of the hotel facilities, for 
beauty is a high-priced commodity in this 


town. The more attractive people lounging — 


about a hotel pool, the more visitors are 
pulled in. And so — good pay plus the 
promise of a_vacation-type atmosphere 
has attracted top dancers from all over 
the world. 
The Hotel Flamingo, along with its big- 
name entertainment, also boasts a_per- 
manent choreographer who has been a 
leader in the crusade for real dance in 


Las Vegas. When Ron Fletcher started at 


the Desert Inn seven years ago, with Donn 
Arden as his partner, there were only four 
hotels on the Strip. The shows were loud, 
the costumes were negligible and the 
girls scarcely knew how to put one foot 
in front of the other. All the girls at that 
time were from the West Coast, chosen for 
long legs and beautiful faces. 

At that time, there was a definite differ- 
ence between dancers from California and 
New York. The East Coast girls hada 
dance standard; a chic, a style. This is 
what Ron Fletcher wanted for Las Vegas, 
and this is what he got. He knew how to 
dress the dancers, with hose matched to 
gowns, long gloves and the first upswept 


hairdos to appear in that part of the. 


country. His were the first examples of 
“class” productions in that area. 


a 


The new trend in dance started to take 
hold. The Desert Inn increased its budget. 
Resourceful entrepreneur Jack Entratter 


gained the reputation for having “The 
Copa Girls of the West” at the Sands. 
Like the bloom of a desert flower, Las 


Vegas began to come into its own as a 
center of dance. | 

Mr. Fletcher, now at the Flamingo, 
creates enough numbers in a year at the 
Flamingo to satisfy four Broadway shows. 
One set of production numbers stays from 
8 to 14 weeks, depending upon how suc- 
cessful he feels it to be. Limited to a com- 
paratively small stage, he works with 14 
dancers, usually 5 boys and 9 girls. 

Three years ago, the Desert Inn put 
in a revolving stage, equipment for ice 
shows and the newest in lighting and 
sound apparatus. Soon after, the New 
Frontier, with choreographer Bob Alton, 
followed suit. All these shows are run 
in traditional musical comedy manner _ 
with stagehands, stage manager, top. 
electricians, etc. Las Vegas keeps up with 
most of the new stage devices such “as 
ceiling trap doors and folding stages. 

The Dunes Hotel, which opened last 
August with Vera-Ellen as its headliner 
typifies the dance-conscious attitude of the 
Las Vegas talent buyers. Vera-Ellen is 
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Las Vegas 


the only girl who éan boast of having 
danced with all the top Hollywood dance 
stars — Astaire, Kelly, Kaye, O’Connor 
and Bolger. Her cohort in the Dunes show, 
Johnny Brascia, was the winner of the 
Donaldson Award for dance in the Broad- 
way show Hazel Flagg in 1953. 

The Riviera. which incidentally is the 
tallest hotel in Vegas (seven stories) is 
sure to feature at least one interesting 
production number directed and choreo- 


graphed by Hal Belfer. Mr. Belfer who, 


except for a checked shirt and checked 
tie, might just have stepped off the Yale 
campus, has had an amazing career in 
show business. He has staged the dances 


for over 40 musicals for such studios as 


Universal-International, Columbia,  Re- 
public and Warners. 


Formerly a dancer and musician, Mr. 


Belfer retains a “stock company” of ap- 
proximately 30 performers at the Riviera, 
and his people report him to be the ideal 
director. He creates with his individual 
dancers in mind, not only asking but ac- 
tually demanding contributions from 
them because he strongly feels that a 
choreographer can weigh down a dancer 
rather than enhance his talent, unless they 
create together. 


The Riviera dancers show results of 
daily classes with Anna Austin, Mr. Bel- 
fer’s assistant. Every boy and girl in his 
group gives his profession the utmost 
attention and intensive study so necessary 
to maintain a position in a production of 
this calibre. 

All around there is dance. During a 
not-long-ago visit, the “performer’s per- 
former,” Sammy Davis, Jr. was holding 
court at the New Frontier. His closing 
number on this show, “Entertainment,” 
choreographed and also danced beautiful- 
ly by Hal Loman, was done in its I5- 
minute entirety on Toast of the Town 
soon after. 


whe 


Above: Ray Bolger enter- 
tains the customers at the 
Sahara Hotel. Left: Danc- 
ers at The Flamingo 
Hotel pose besides the 
pool for DANCE Magazine 
photographer Herb Flatow. 
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Above: A moment of ac- 
tion caught from the wings 
of the Hotel Flamingo 
stage — Ron Fletcher 
is choreographer. Right: 
Lena Horne, supported 
by resident dancers at 
the Sands Hotel, does a 
take-off on Dietrich for 
Las Vegas enthusiasts. 
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Quay 


Matt Mattox had choreographed the 
Frontier dance. Again the numbers were 
bursting with youth and enthusiasm. 

At the Royal Nevada, now closed, 
Georgie Tapps was using his unique style 
of dramatic tap to good adyantage. Here 
the show featured four large and sumptu- 
ously costumed production numbers. 

Marji Clark, line girl at the Royal 
Nevada, and reputedly one of the most 
photogenic girls in Las Vegas, had audi- 
tioned in California. “It was like a regular 
Broadway audition,” she reported. “We 
were called back three times, and really 
had to dance. They asked us to do in- 
tricate combinations in ballet, modern and 
tap, seeming to require a Broadway rather 
than nightclub type of talent.” 

This is the case in all the Las Vegas 
hotels, where a combination of outstand- 
ing looks with real dance background is 
desired. But the girls came across what 
was, for most of them, a disturbing re- 
quirement upon starting theatrical employ- 
ment in Las Vegas. They were asked to 
“mix” or dress up after the show and 
mingle with the paying customers in the 
cocktail lounge. This is a stipulation in 
many of the hotel contracts, and for some. 
reason enough to leave when the contract 
is up. ~ 

Nevertheless, it is very satisfying to the 
dance lover to see how much has been 
done with dance in Las Vegas. It would 
have been so easy, with the big name stars 
as drawing cards, to place a few scantily- 
clad show girls in strategic places on the 
stage and let it go at that. Maybe. it was 
luck that the right choreographers were 
hired — men with experience and ideas, 
and that they were allowed to exercise 
those ideas. The ideal stages, equipment 
and choice of dancers are an inspiration. 


and the spirit of competition a constant_ 
stimulus. It looks like each one _ 
the very best show. and puts the best of 
himself into it, THE END 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES: a monthly series about dancers you should know 


Photograph by Zachary Freyman: Text by Saul Goodman 


SONDRA LEE. 


-Sondra Lee, in her early teens, took weekly dance 
classes with a local teacher near her home in Newark, 
New Jersey. But, as a frequent member of the audi- 
ence at ballet performances, she wondered and won- 
dered if she was being taught properly. What better 


authority to consult than a ballerina absoluta? She 


wrote to Alexandra Danilova, requesting an appoint- 
ment, and got one. After a brief audition, Mme. 
Danilova agreed that the youngster had talent and 
recommended a course of study. Because parental ob- 
jection was very strong and pocket money sparse, 
many months passed before Sondra was able to win 
over her folks, and enroll for classes with Edward 
Caton at Studio 61 in Carnegie Hall. Then she began 


to study ballet seriously. The demi-character classes 


were particularly interesting. They opened an entire 
new world for her. : 

Next, she won a scholarship with Olga Tarassova. 
with whom she worked steadily for two years, fre- 
quently to the extent of four ballet classes a day. 
Through her affiliations with the little theatre group 
of the local “Y,” she spent two summers dancing 
in entertainments put on in summer hotels. At six- 
teen she filled an engagement at Washington, D.C.’s 
Balalaika Club, where she danced the Waltz of the 
Flowers in a white tutu. She was hastily informed that 
the customers preferred something more snappy. | 

In 1947 she auditioned for and won a featured 
role in the Broadway musical High Button Shoes. Her 
performances as a rambunctious child in Jerome Rob- 
bin’s hilarious Mack Sennett ballet, helped stop the 
show nightly. Later, she went on a national tour of 
vaudeville houses in a one-hour version of the same 
show. The impression she made in this. role was so 
strong that at first she found it impossible to convince 
producers she was not the character that she played 
in it. She kept busy, nevertheless, appearing in brief 
spots on scores of television shows. 


During the summer of 1952, she had a featured 
role in Bloomer Girl at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. 
Anxious to also appear in straight roles, she studied 
dramatics with Stella Adler and Lee Strasberg. When 
Jerome Robbins began casting his dancers for Peter 
Pan on the West Coast, he called Sondra. Originally 
set to be one of the lost boys, she emerged in the final 
Broadway version as Tiger Lily with two terrific 
dances to do. She won plaudits for her contribution 
to the Mary Martin hit, which had a full season on 
Broadway. plus two coast-to-coast telecasts. 

In Dallas, during the summer of 1953, Sondra had 
her first serious acting and dancing role as Louise in 
Carousel. Her big disappointment was Reuben, 
Reuben, choreographed by Hanya Holm, in which 
Sondra _reéeived glowing notices out-of-town, but 
which never reached Broadway. 

Her performance, however, was seen by Tad Daniel- 
evsky, head of NBC’s Talent Development Project. 
and he became interested in this small, dynamic per- 
former. She is now a member of the Project, and 
being carefully studied with regard to her capabilities 
as a singer and comedienne as well as dancer. The 
Talent Project hopes to be able to arrange television 
opportunities to bring attention to the full range of 
her talents. 

In New York she continues her ballet classes with 
Nanette Charisse at Dance Circle. During infrequent 
moments of not-working, she paints and writes short 
stories. Now in Paris, Sondra is featured in a new 
musical revue with Roland Petit and Jeanmaire. If 
the Petit revue is well received there, it’s possible that 
Broadway will be seeing it after the Paris run. But 
in any case, you'll be seeing little Sondra. 

Nital statistics: Height, 4710”; weight, 86 pounds: 
married to actor Sidney Armus. 
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The 17th Century dancers seen by Samuel Pepys were much involved in the romances of Charles II 


MR. PEPYS GOES TO THE THEATRE — - 


Samuel Pepys. Clerk of the Acts, 
respected officer in the Royal Navy and 
loyal subject of Charles Il, worked with 
diligence and devotion in the service of 
his country. Up at dawn, he often put 
in several hours at his desk before taking 
his morning draught — the drink of ale 
or beer which, along with a little bread. 
radishes, anchovies, or pickled oysters, 
served as breakfast in the England of the 
late seventeenth century. He often worked 
into the night as well; an often repeated 
phrase in his Diary reads: “late at the 
office . . . so weary and late to bed.” 

However, though Pepy’s labors began 
early and ended late, they were frequently 
interrupted. Could he help it if, along 
about three in the afternoon, in the midst 
of a business errand, he just happened 
to pass the Duke’s House in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields or the King’s in Vere Street? 
Plays at these, the two London theatres, 
began at three-thirty, and the current 
offerings were announced on signs attach- 
ed to posts in the streets. The bills were 
enticing; they included bloody tragedies, 
witty comedies, spectacular musical shows. 
And surely both the cast and the audience 
would contain some beautiful women, so 
that even if the play were dull, Mr. Pepys 
would not be at a loss for entertainment. 

Sometimes he succeded in evading the 
lure of the theatres, but at other times 


the temptation was too great as it was, for 


instance, on September 11, 1661 when “I 
to Dr. Williams to talk with him again, 
and he and | walking through Lincoln's 
Inn Fields observed at the Opera a new 
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BY SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


play, “Twelfth Night,’ was acted. there, 
and the King there; so I, against my own 
mind and resolution, could not forbear 
to go in, which did.make the play seem 
a burthen to me, and | took no pleasure 
at all in it; and so after it was done went 
home with my mind troubled for my 
going thither.” 

While Pepys did not always enjoy the 
dramatic entertainments at the theatres, 
he almost invariably liked the dancing. 
On September 25, 1667, he went to a new 
play called “The Storme” “which is but 
so-so, methinks; only there is a most ad- 
mirable dance at the end, of the ladies, 
in a military manner, which indeed did 
please me mightily.” 


Many plays during the Restoration fea- 


tured some kind of dancing. There was 
usually a number at the end of the-play, 
and often incidental dances appeared in 
the course of the action perhaps preceded 
by a song. In fact, the England of Charles 
Il seldom took its drama straight. The 
public flocked to musicals,” and many 
plays never intended for singing or danc- 


Moll Davies was, according to a friend of 
Mrs. Pepys’, “a most impertinent slut” .. . 
. though 
she dances beyond anything in the world.” 


“She is a most homely jade . . 


Theatre Collection, N.Y.P.L. 


men 


their blushes or 


ing acquired them in response to popular 
demand. Shakespeare’s Macbeth was com- 
mended by Pepys as “one of the best 
plays for a stage, and variety of dancing 
and musique that ever I saw.” In this one. 
the choreography for the witches was the 
big attraction. : 

The livelier and more spectacular the 
show the better the audience liked it. All 
social classes in London went to the 
theatre. No seats were reserved, but those 
who could afford servants sent them on 
early to hold places’ for them. The King. 
along with the dignitaries and beauties of 
the court, sat in the first tier boxes, which 
cost four shillings; the pit went to young 
gallants and critics for half a crown; the 
middle class. bought their tickets in the 
gallery for one shilling and sixpense. 


while for a single shilling anyone could 


occupy the upper gallery. But many didn't 
pay at all; playwrights and poets got in 
free as did footmen and. coachmen who 
caught the last act when they arrived 
to pick up their masters. 

By present day standards, the Restora- 
tion “theatre was far from comfortable. 
The only heat was provided by tallow 
candles along the walls and over the 
stage. The roof let in a little daylight and 
as much rain as happened to fall. Seated 
on the backless benches of the pit, young 
about town exchanged amorous 
glances and words with pretty young 
women (frequently wearing masks to hide 
their identity), while 
literary wits spoke running commentaries 
on the play which a few people tried hard 
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see and hear. 

Into this theatre Mr. Pepys stepped. 
filled with guilt and with anticipation. 
While many of the plays which he saw 
we can read today, the dances he witnes- 


sed cannot be so accurately visualized, — 


for, in most cases, there remains of them 
only his own brief description. In The 
Humorous Lieutenant, which he saw on 
May 8, 1663, Pepys liked a dance in 
which “the tall devil’s actions was very 
pretty.” He saw a seamen’s dance in The 
Tempest in 1668 and the same_ year 
praised a “very stately” dance in The 
Black Prince. On February 25, 1669 he is 
specific about the dancing in The Royal 
Shepherdess: “a good martial dance of 
pikemen, where Harris and another do 
handle their pikes in a dance to admira- 
tion.” | 

In Queen Elizabeth’s Troubles and the 
History of Eighty Eight, Pepys saw a 
dance of milkmaids which may have been 
based on the traditional May Day cere- 
mony in which such ladies hung. silver 
cups, flowers and ribbons on their pails 


Nell Gwyn, “pretty, willy Nett” had red 
hair, dimpled cheek, and danced a jig “to 
perfection.” She had 

rivals for the attention of Charles I]. 


nevertheless two 
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and, accompanied by a bagpipe or fiddle 
and a garlanded cow: went dancing before 
the houses of their customers. 
Restoration stage dancing derived from 
many The characters of the 
commedia del’arte were already making 
their way into English dancing as Pepys 
indicates by his comments on The Sullen 
Lovers which he found tedious as a play. 
“But a little boy, for a farce, do dance 
Polichinelli, the best that ever anything 
was done in the world, by all men’s 


sources. 


report.” 

In Pepys’s time, most plays ended with 
a dance. A happy ending seemed to call 
for a scene of rejoicing and made a good 
excuse for a bit of choreography. Some- 
times it was a country dance, similar to 
those known by the audience through the 
instructions in John Playford’s book The 


Dancing Master. Or it may have been 


a theatricalized jig such as Nell Gwyn 
was famous for. 

Indeed. fame and fortune awaited the 
skilled performer of these dances. The 
lively, jumpy jig provided a rare oppor- 
tunity for displaying a pretty feminine 
limb, and Pepys was not the only man 
attracted by the charms of “pretty, witty 
Nell.” Her careeer was considerably abet- 
ted by her terpsichorean accomplishments. 

Pepys first mentions “little Nelly” in 
his Diary in 1666 when she acted the role 
of Lady Wealthy in The English Mon- 
sieur. He may well have noticed her pre- 
viously, however, when she was just an 
“orange girl” selling fruit to the audience 
between the acts. Her red hair and 
dimpled cheeks were probably as attrac- 


tive to the theatre’s customers as_ they 


were to the managers who eventually 
hired her as a player. In 1667 Pepys saw 
Nell. dressed as a boy, dance a jig in 
Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen and 
could not repress his delight: “so great a 
performance of a comical part was never, 
| believe. in the world before as Nell do 
this . . . best of all when she comes in 
like a young gallant: and hath the mo- 
tions and carriage of a spark the most 
that ever | saw any man have._It makes 
me. I confess, admire her.” He \saw the 


play six times. 


Nell had learned her art from a fellow 
member of the King’s company, John 
Lacey, a dancer of worthy pedigree. He 
had himself been apprentice to John 
Ogilby, a Scotsman said to have achieved 
“great excellency” in the art of dancing. 
Ogilby’s performing career was cut short 
when, vaulting and cutting capers at a 
court masque, he fell, injuring his leg. 
and was lame ever after. He continued 
teaching. nevertheless, and numbered 
members of the nobility among his stu- 
dents. 

The dancing of his pupil Lacey was 
well known to Pepys who called his per- 
forming’ in the title role of The French 
Dancing Master in 1662 “the best in the 
world.” Apparently, however, Lacey's 
skill diminished with the years, for on 
January 11, 1669, Pepys remarked that 
The Jovial Crew was not what it had been 
“when Lacey could dance.” A few days 
later he found reason to complain of 
Lacey s choreography, too; “invention not 
some 


extraordinary as to dances: only 


‘(continued on page 60) 


Famed rope dancer Jacob Hall married 
non-dancer Barbara Palmer, Lady Castle- 


maine, leaving the field of courtly romance 
clear for Nell Gwyn and Moll Davies. 


Theat-e Colleciion. Harvard Libr>-y 
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YOU'VE 
HEARD 
ABOUT 

THEM: 


9-year-old Susie Kempner gets some ballet 
pointers from her devoted celebrated aunt, 
Alicia Markova. Daughter of Miss Mar- 
kova’s sister Bunny, Susie, a serious ballet 
student, is in her 3rd year in London’s 
Educational Arts School, where she is 
taught both dance and academic subjects. 


Keystone Press Agency 


The Princess Yasmin and Rebecca Welles, 
daughters of Rita Hayworth, are photo- 


graphed in the Cannes studio of Julie 


Sedova. Queried as to why children so 
young wear toe shoes, the renowned Rus- 


sian teacher explained that in the Imperial — 


system all preliminary training is done in 
hard shoes, but that pupils are not per- 
mitted to dance on pointe until they are 
at least 10. 


A. Traverso 


Maria Youskevitch, daughter of Igor Yous- 
kevitch, and Leonide Massine, Jr., both 
10, are students at the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo School in N.Y.C. They are 
shown rehearsing for one of the school’s 


TV productions. 
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DANCE MAGAZINE’S BALLROOM 


July 1, 1956 


Dear Reader: 


The American scene has offered a spec- 
tacular arena for all sorts of free enter- 
prise—including social, or ballroom dance. 
As a result of differences in geography, 
race and economics, there exists in the 
country today a multitude of methods for 
the teaching and in the execution of ball- 
room dance. But, because the U.S. is truly 
a melting pot, its inhabitants appear to 
have in common a general, casual, over- 


all. style. 


Leaders of American ballroom dance, 
less casual in their attitudes, have, how- 
ever, rarely been able to agree about 
dance matters. One of the most protracted 
areas for misunderstanding and dissension 
has been ballroom dance terminology. In 
behalf of the idea that a clarification of 
dance terms will serve a constructive pur- 
pose by indicating the advantages of a 
common terminology, DANCE Magazine 


herewith offers the first installment of its 


Ballroom Dictionary, to be continued in 
future issues. 


This Dictionary does not presume to 
settle all problems with dispatch, or to 
arrive at arbitrary conclusion’. Instead, 
it aims at presenting the most widely ac- 
cepted, sensible terms and definitions in 
their most appropriate forms. We trust it 
stves pleasure and assistan e. 


Sincerely, 


Dorothea Duryea Ohl 
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BY DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL 


Illustrations by Doug Anderson 


KEY 

N.B.—note well 
Syn.—synonym Var.—variations 
Def—definition LOD—Line of Direction 

L or R alone refers to left or right 
foot; otherwise it precedes the member of 
the body to which it specifically refers. 

Left or Right, written out, refers to 
directions on the floor. 

Positions are always described from the 
action of the man; i.e., right outside pos. 
means that the man places the girl to his 
right. 

When a gentleman offers his hand to 
a lady, it is presented palm upward, and 
she places her hand on his, palm down. 


Pos.—position 


POSITIONS 


1. CLOSED. POS. 


Closed pos. 


Syn.—regulation dance pos.; regulation 
pus.; dance pos.; waltz pos. (N.B. — 
latter no longer considered best descrip- 
tive term, although it was first term used 
to describe this pos.; since it originated 
with the waltz.) 

Def.: Couple stands face to face, feet 
together, toes as well as heels; shoulders 


| 
and hips parallel: girl very slightly to 
man’s right; bodies in close juxtaposition 
but not actually touching, each partner 
looking over the other’s R shoulder; man’s 
R hand slightly above girl’s waist; her L 
hand on his R shoulder; man’s L hand 
clasping girl’s R hand, arms extending to 
side, elbows slightly flexed; shoulders re- 
laxed. To start, man faces LOD, girl’s back 
is to LOD. This is the standard starting 
pos. for the majority of ballroom dances, 
i.e., Foxtrot, Waltz, Tango, Rhumba, 
Samba, Mambo, Cha-Cha, Paso Doble. 


Merengue, some Polkas, ete. 


2. SEMI-OPEN POS. 


Semi-Open pos. 


Syn.—semi-conversation Cross- 
through pos.; walk-through pos.;  step- 
through pos. N.B. — In Tango, this was 
sometimes referred to as Proménade pos.. 
from the promenade step, generally re- 
garded as the first to make use of this 
pos. in modern ballroom dancing. 

Def.: Pos. of arms and hands same as 
#1: shoulders and hips no longer ex- 
actly parallel; man’s R shoulder and hip 
and girl’s L shoulder and hip turn slightly 
toward each other (many prefer to leave 

(continued on page 54) 
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IVA 
ENTERTAINS 


To an audience, a performer's make-up, 
costume changes and program arrange- 
ments are usually considered part of the 
remote and magic atmosphere of the thea- 
tre. But dance satirist Iva Kitchell has 
cleverly invited her many audiences to 
join her onstage in these backstage rites. 

This unusual procedure was initiated by 
Miss Kitchell for her recently concluded 
55-56 season, her fifteenth year cf tour- 
ing. It was last spring, when National 
Artists Corporation (which has managed 
her since 1947) asked her to submit the 
exact programs she would be dancing in 
October, that Miss Kitchell rebelled. 
Most touring performers accept such a 
request as normal, but not this one. She 
felt that whatever new works she might 
prepare over the summer were always lost 
by such-an arrangement, and too much 
spontaneity strangled. She therefore sug- 
gested a more flexible plan, which NAC 
accepted, and which has been very hap- 
pily received by her audiences. 

This year’s Kitchell program _ lists 
twenty-six numbers. Of these, twelve are 
performed on any one evening. When she 
gets to the theatre she, herself, doesn’t 
know exactly which twelve she will do. 
She brings onstage with her costumes 
and accessories for. sixteen numbers. Be- 
cause of the informal atmosphere of the 
program, she can actually discuss with 
the audience which dances she will do, 
and why. 

The petite comedienne not only decides 


Above: Ilva Kitchell arrives onstage wear- 
ing a coat over her basic costume. 
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PHOTOS BY GENE COOK 


. 


Left: “Tale of 
which she is both the bird 


and the hunter. 


ig 


Below, left to right: "Gorere: 
tura;” “Valse Triste” (impres- 
sions of a dance as shown on 
a home movie projector, in- 
cluding being run-off back- 
ward); and Epilogue. 


on the dances onstage, but makes up 
and does changes of costumes, too, con- | 
tinuing to chat between numbers, if she 7 | THE END 
feels like it. The theatre-goer, in addition, 

has the subtle pleasure of watching the 
transition from character to character. In : 
her Playbill, there is a note by Miss 
Kitchell which reads: “Vll let you know 
about such things as intermissions.” 


5 > 


Fellow artist, pianist, composer, accom- 
panist Harvey Brown has been with Miss 
Kitchell during her fifteen years of tour- 
ing, for about 700 performances here and 
abroad (“We don’t know who’s following 
who”) except for a three-year absence 
when he was in the Army. 


The material on a Kitchell program 
makes fun of people, things, experience, 
and dance itself—all in terms of dance. 
She is particularly adept at mocking the 
latter—with a wittiness that comes only 
of really knowing the score. (Behind the 
fun onstage lies careful, intelligent ob- 
servation, lots of study, minutely-fashioned 
dances and skillful craftsmanship.) _ 


Iva Kitchell does her barre work regu- 
larly in the hotel, wherever she is, before 
making an appearance. “It keeps me 
irom being nervous if I’ve done my barre 
work conscientiously before going to the 
theatre... 1 can’t ever forget technique. 
vecause [| am at my _ best only when 
he characterization and the technique 
meet each other evenly . . . Dancing is 
eductive, isn’t it?” 
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Folk Dance Series: 


oUJ 


JULY 4th: HERE AND ABROAD 


BY MARY ANN HERMAN of Folk Dance House, N.Y.C. 


that the folk 


dancer knows more about the rest of the 


It has often been said 
world than a well-traveled tourist.. He gets 
a kind of painless education in just about 
everything there is to know about the 
country from whence come the dances he 
does. For example, the average American 
would not be apt to know that July 4th, 
the American Independence Day, is cele- 
brated with equal fervor in Denmark. But 
the American folk dancer, because of his 
acquaintanceship with so many Danish 
dances, is apt to be fully aware of the 
double celebration. In fact, many teachers 
and leaders augment their dance pro- 
grams for the Independence Day Festival 
with Danish dances as a result. 

The Danish celebration originated with 
Ivan Kirkegaard of Racine, Wisconsin, 
way back in 1905. The very first celebra- 
tion of the American July 4th celebration 


on Danish soil took place on July 4th, 


1909, when Dr. Henius led a group of 
Danes from the United States to visit 
Aarhus. The event has since been held an- 


nually and the area ngw is a 400-acre 
park called Rebild National Park, where 


#2 


a Lincoln Memorial (a replica of Lin- 
coln’s log cabin) Danish and 
American archives. Each year American 
Danes and natives of Denmark gather for 


houses 


a special celebration which includes, of 
course, folk dancing. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
American folk dancer’s repertoire, the 
Danish dances predominate—just as they 
do in most of the books on folk dance 
published in the United States. Perhaps 
this is because they have such a social 
quality. Most of them are quite simple 
and easily learned and do not have in- 
tricate footwork. The square, dances of 
Denmark are quite, similar to American 
squares, except that they are done without 
a caller and have set patterns. The style 
of the Danish dances is quite crisp and 
neat. Free hands invariably are on the 
hips and everything is well defined, un- 
like dances of Italy, Slav countries or 
other non-Scandinavian countries. They 
do, however, bear a resemblance to dances 
of the British Isles. 


It occurs to us that a most interesting 
program could be made of square dances 


around the world. This would show how 
basically the people are the same the 
world over. The presentation would also 
show the differences in styles in each 
dance that would distinguish one from 
the other—just like with people who have 
the same basic emotions, but do not all 
look alike. Such a program would well 
include such a good variety as the Danish 
Hatter; Swedish Gustaf Skoal; Jewish 
Sher; German Man. in the May or Putt- 
jenter; Moravian Saroca; Scottish Eight- 
some Reel; English La Russe. Even the 
Sicilian Tarantella is based almost en- 
tirely on figures found in American square 
dances. Then there is the loveliest of all 
European the original 
Czechoslovak Beseda. 

In American schools, Danish dances 
predominate too. So much so that RCA 
Victor, as well as other companies, have 
recorded quite a few, complete with il- 
lustrated directions. These include the 
Ace of Diamonds; Seven Jumps; Crested 
Hen; Shoemaker’s Dance; Dance of Greet- 
ing; Little Man in a Fix; Napoleon; 
Masquerade; Paris Polka; Sextur; Totur: 
To/Ting; French Reel; Feder Mikkel, etc. 

(continued on page 48) 
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Fourth in a series of YOUNG DANCER “STORIES OF THE BALLET” by REGINA WOODY 
: illustrated by ARLINE THOMSON 


Music by Virgil Thomson 
Choreography by Lew Christensen 
Book by Lincoln Kirstein 


Scenery and Costumes by Paul Cadmus 


FILLING STATION 


Filling Station was premiered at the Avery Memorial 
/ Theatre, Hartford, Connecticut, by Ballet Caravan on 
January 6, 1938. Lew Christensen, Marie-Jeanne, Eric 
Hawkins, Michael Kidd, Todd Bolender, Eugene Loring and 
Fred Danieli created the roles in it. 

Filling Station is a ballet as American -as the words 
“Fill her up.” Though a filling station attendant is never 
likely to take the place of Albrecht in Giselle in the 
hearts of young balletomanes, Mac is, in truth, a small town 


hero to the boys and girls of his neighborhood. In this one- 


act ballet, as in life, he is the monarch of all he surveys as ( 
well as doctor to weary motor cars. RN 


From the moment that Mac discards his daily newspaper 
and dances, he is a real person. In beautiful balletic style. 
he does leaps and turns that fit his character like a rubber 


glove. The first of Mac’s customers is the father of a family. 


(over ) 
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He is dressed in baggy knickers. loud ‘jacket. straw hat. 
end is smoking a fat cigar. He asks his way. Mac does his 
best to give simple directions but the poor motorist is 


completely baffled by the signs which Mac uses to explain 


that he must “Turn left at the first traffic light. then go 


straight on down to the Square!” 
Finally. in despair, Mac yanks down a huge map and 


points out the way. The man leaves. Two truck drivers have 


come in to chat with the station attendant. With the cus- — 


tomer out of the way. the three young men whoop it up a 
bit in a strenuous dance as athletic as a sandlot baseball 
game. A State Trooper interrupts. He accuses the truck 
drivers of speeding. They deny the charge. 

At this moment the motorist returns with his family. 
Mamma is a brassy-haired female, fat in all the wrong 
places. Daughter is a poisonous little brat who wants to 
go. you know where, and fast! While this man’s family is 
in the rest room, he tries hard to entertain Mac by giving 
him a golfing lesson. When Mamma and the spoiled child 
return, he is borne off-stage on a wave of angry complaint. 


But there is no rest for Mac. Into the station stumble a 


young couple as frankly intoxicated as they are friendly. 
‘ Determined to continue their good time the girl insists on 


_ dancing with her escort, who drags her limp and inert body 


about in a comic travesty of a beautiful ballet pas de deux. 
So happy and carefree is she in her dizzy dream world that 
she soon insists on the truck drivers as well as Mac being 
her partners. Soon she is being tossed about in football 
fashion. The merriment is at its height when the unhappy 
motorist darts back in, just ‘in time to catch the light- 


hearted lady in his arms. to the annoyante of his wife. Then 


the dance turns into the Big Apple. but one which could be 
danced only by a very capable group of ballet dancers. 

The Big Apple is brought to an abrupt halt by a gangster 
who rushes in and levels his gun at one and all. They line 
up before him in terror. So busy is he snatching their 
valuables that he does not see Mac creep away and switch 
off the lights. Pandemonium breaks loose, producing a 
scene danced in total darkness, splintered only by the bril- 
liant beams of flashlights. which reveal many jumps and 
turns done by the various characters as they move about 
the stage. 

Suddenly shots are heard. There is a terrific silence. 
Then Mac snaps’ the lights back on and a tragedy is re- 
vealed. The antic young lady lies dead! Everyone is shocked 
and saddened. The State Trooper arrests the gangster and 
leads him away as the rest of the group stand mournfully 
beside her lifeless body. Slowly forming a procession, they 
lift the body shigh above their heads as they march about 
the stage, but before the audience can get its handkerchiefs 
out for a good cry, the semi-intoxicated young lady sits up 


unsteadily and waves a gleeful goodbye. Mac sighs, looks 


.around, picks up his. paper and slouches into a chair to 


wait patiently for his next customer. be he bandit or bona- 


fide motorist. 

Filling Station is a ballet of everyday life. It is to be 
hoped that many more ‘such ballets will be created in the 
future. Just as Giselle, Swan Lake and La Sylphide keep 
the tradition of “white ballet” alive, so do ballets like 
Filling Station, Billy the Kid and Rodeo add colorful con- 


temporary works to 4 company's repertory. 
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CHICAGO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE MASTERS — 


1912 1956 


**An International Organization” 


Will hold its ANNUAL TWO WEEK REFRESHER COURSE — 
WITH AN ADDED ONE DAY BALLROOM SESSION — AND IT 
44th ANNUAL ONE WEEK CONVENTION. | 


JULY 23rd through AUGUST l0th BAL TABARIN, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


First Week — Registration: July 22nd 


Second Week — Registration: 


Sessions — July 23rd thru July 28th 
July 28th Sessions — July 29th thru August 3rd 


ONE DAY BALLROOM SESSION ¢ SATURDAY, AUGUST 4th 


CONVENTION 


Registration: August 4th and 5th 


FACULTY FOR SUMMER SESSIONS 


ALLAN HOWARD 
EILEEN O'CONNOR 
EDWARD SINCLAIR 
MIRIAM MARMEIN 
JIMMY SUTTON 
AENCHEN 

BOBBY ZIEGLER 
ANN BARZEL 

GENE ROLLINS 
BETTY FORD 
BEVERLY M. BLACK 
ROSE DENTINO 
REGINA ANN SMITH 


* 


HILDA BUTSOVA 
CAROLYN PARKS ALBERT BUTLER 
SACK BICKLE HAROLD HALLEDAY 
NINA TINOVA 
BILL GARY VONDA URBAN 
LEON PALMISSANO KOTCHE 
ELAINE ARNDT ER JEANNE and LAMON GOINGS 
RUTH VALIQUETTE | 


EDITH BENDER 
CHARLES RYBURN 


* Weeks of expert instruction and evenings packed with FUN. 


* 


Discuss the- problems that confront the studio and profession. 
* Our summer sessions are important to you if you earn a living by teaching. 
Avail yourself of this opportunity thereby acquiring sufheient material to last 


all next season at an “infinitesimal” Cost. 


MATERIAL IN ALL PHASES OF THE DANCE. COMPLETE. BALLETS ° PRODUCTIONS e TAP 
MODERN ¢ CREATIVE * MODERN JAZZ © ETHNIC © BALLET * ACROBATIC © BALLROOM 
MUSIC APPRECIATION RECITAL INFORMATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ACTER © PRE-SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S MATERIAL. 


Also. New and Exciting Dance Exhibits. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO ALL WHO ATTEND 


THE REFRESHER COURSE 


SUITE 1610 


32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, [llinois 


Edna Christensen, Executive Secretary 
— Benedict, President 


C.N.A.D.M. A WHALE OF AN ORGANIZATION AND A WHALE OF A FACULTY FOR 1956. 
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schedule, etc. 


ADDRESS___ 


CITY 
This without any obligation on my part. 


Sessions — August 5th thru |Oth 


JOANNE and JULES WALTON 
ALEX! RAMOV VIRGINIA MORRISON 
ERIC BRAUN RUTH and BOBBY RIVERS 


SPECIALIZED GRADED MATERIAL IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER OF C.N.A.D.M. JOIN now 


Please send to me FREE INFORMATION as to the requitements 


for membership, also the brochure which contains complete summer 
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Copenhagen (continued from page 19) 
~ AMERICAN SOCIETY (\F TEACHERS Yankee style” or a sumptuous French 
meal. Tivoli is concert halls and visiting 
OF DANCING virtttesi. Tivoli is colored fountains anc 
outdeor bands playing “You Made M: 
Oldest and Most Distinguished Dance Society Organized 1879 Love You.” Tivoli is a place to sit daw 
|. | 78th Annual Conference, Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New York, August 5-10 || ‘/ing over wine in a glass house line: 
with flowers and twittering birds. 
FACULTY yal SAWYER And Tivoli is the Pantomime Theatre 
Ballet Technique—VALENTINA PEREJASLAVEC JOHN CLANCY Twice nightly, when the town clock strike: | 
Ballet Variations—LILLIAN MOORE EARL ATKINSON 7:45 and 9:45, strollers gather before a | 
Baby Work —LOUISE KELLY BAILEY KATHARINE DICKSON cisely at the last stroke of the clock, a | 
ALBERTINA REXRUTH BLACKER DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL roguish blue-green peacock _ perching 
uPron Lawton || Which forms the theatre's outer cur- 
~- Mixers  —JOSEPH J. RECHTER ZACHARY FREYMAN tain, and slips down into the pit. The 
Character —WALTER CAMRYN GERALD E. DEAKIN ; lively little overture begins, and Pierrot 
Production — JUNE TAYLOR — Special Guest Teacher and his cohorts strut their stuff. , 
President: Helen Jeanette Wheeler Information Secretary: 7 The first show of the evening is pure 
Keith Lovewell pantomime. Harlequin in his sparkling 
i 309 Eldon Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio suit skitters about, protected by a Green ( 
sl der of application. qualified non-member teachers accepted for Coven in’ Fairy. The huge old Pierrot flounders 
through his errands and is often clubbed. . 
And, of course, in the end the lovers sur- l 
mount parental opposition and are united s 
You will enjoy the RICH, REWARDING - in a tableau. : 
EXPERIENCE of participating in the 3 After the performance Pierrot comes : 
Y | out to greet the children in the audience. 
, NORMAL SCHOOL ANNUAL CONVENTION And the peacock rises out of his pit and " 
(For advanced students . FOR ALL TEACHERS fans his tail. I 
desirous of becoming teachers) AUG: 27 - 30th There are about ten of these old pan- . 
' AUG. 20 - 24th | HOTEL BRADFORD temimes, some of them dating back about . 
NE. HALL | two hundred years. And the audiences. 
? | | | who see them year in and year out, know . 
4 for — | them by heart. If one of the performers 
? * Inspiring, Practical Material Thruout. _| changes the stage business identified with . 
Conducted by | there are to 
‘ is miniature theatre with its hand- 
DANCE ogg OF BOSTON cranked mechanisms, requires about a 
hundred people for operation and _per- d 
formance. And although its season is only 
Myron G. Ryder, M., Sec.-Treas. th h 
) 50 Spruceland Ave., Springfield, Mass. considers 
it a privilege to come back time and again. 
One actor has been with the theatre forty a 
years. 
RAOUL GELABERT Touring Europe The second performance of the evening 
FALL TERMS STARTS Oct. 1, 1956 — Register Sept. 24th. is usually a little ballet with essentially 
63 East llth Street, N. Y. C. AL 4-0067 the same characters but with more liberty . 
allowed the choreographer. And for us. 
| | ae this second performance had even more 
ORIGINAL TAP ROUTINES | | magic, perhaps because by this time dark- 
| ar f inson SEND FOR CATALOGUE: ‘| | ness had fallen. The green dragons above 2 
719 East.32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. + GE 4-0738 the proscenium gleamed against the night 
| : J | sky; the crowd was more quiet; all the | th 
| lights of Tivoli were on; and the innocent \ 
| Eugene Loring, Dirpetor little production seemed really out of an- 
| ne could not Imagine the lfivoli pan- 
| ? AMERICAN school of DANCE tcmimes out of their own context. Unlike 4 
| eduration the Royal Danish Ballet, they would fade 
| a 7021 Hollywood Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
| can bring joy only to summer strollers. 


| 


Next season the Pantomime Theatre will 
- under new direction. Niels Bjorn Lar- 
-n leaves his post as Ballet Master of 
ie Royal Danish Ballet to produce new 
orks and supervise the traditional ones 
‘or the little theatre. Mr. Larsen (who 
. ill continue as mime for the Royal Bal- 
lt) also has some new plans for Tivoli. 
lie hopes to create a resident ballet com- 
| 


— 


,any in one of the other Tivoli concert 
salls. 

Frank Schaufuss, one of the Royal 
Danish Ballet’s excellent soloists, becomes 
the new Ballet Master. An important part 
of his job will, of course, be the main- 
tenance of the Bournonville tradition and 
the restoration of additional Bournonville 
ballets to the repertoire. Two are planned 
for next season. 


’ But being a young man and far-seeing, 


Mr. Schaufuss has other plans for the 
company after its return from America. 
There will be a full production of the 
Sadler’s Wells version of The Sleeping 
Beauty with Margrethe Schanne and a 
sensitive young dancer named Kirsten 
Simone alternating as the Princess. In the 
spring, young Danish choreographers will 
be given an opportunity to present their 
works on a special choreographer’s night. 
The Royal Theatre will underwrite the 
expenses of their works and take the best 
ones into the repertoire. . 

Mr. Schaufuss also plans innovations 
for the ballet school. Right now, even 
though mime is accentuated on_ stage, 
there are no formal classes in mime. 


These will be reinstated. A_ partnering 
perhaps 
and 


class will be organized, and 
classes in choreogra phy, notation, 
dance history. 


All of these elements point to one thing. 
The Royal Danish Ballet fortunately does 
not consider itself a finished entity. It 
knows there is room for growth and de- 
velopment. It has rare talents, rare beauty, 
and seemingly sound direction. And _al- 
though it has appointed itself the official 
repository for a lovely style of the past. 
there is no doubt that its forthcoming 
American tour will give it a needed eye 
for the future. 

And in the meantime, Americans can- 
not help but love the Royal Danish Ballet, 
‘lthough they will not have the special 
pieasure of seeing it in Copenhagen. 


THE END 
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Academy of Ballet Perfection 


oe 


SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTERING NOW 
@ 2 terms: June 25th - July 22nd and July 30th - Sept. Ist : 
INTENSIVE PROGRAM BALLET TECHNIQUE 
Pointes, Flexing, Pas de Deux, Character + 
Year-round Adult Evening Classes as usual es 
Ac sademy of Ballet Perfection, 156 W. 56 St. COlumbus 5- 9545 & Eldorado 5-1636 + 
BENJAMIN a | BALLET 
1991 Broadway A K A V SCHOOL\, 
(West 67th St.) TR 7-3726 


Ballet Studio | 


New York City N K CIrcle 7-6056 


Former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatelet Theatre in Paris 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


Director: Antony Tudor Ass't: Margaret Craske 


Faculty: 


MARGARET CRASKE ANTONY TUDOR 
MATTLYN GAVERS YUREK LAZOWSKI 
ALFREDO CORVINO 


Apply for Prospectus to Kathleen Harding (Secretary) 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. — BR 9-241! 


A new school in the great trodition 


Dance Department 

JAN VEEN, Director 

Faculty: Adele Hugo, Katrine Hooper, 
Cornell & Marianne Taylor 


RUTH SANDHOLM, Associate 


Robert Gilman, 


Ballet, Character, Modern, Ped- 


Dance Courses agogy, Composition, Percussion, 
Maior Offered Labanotation, Anatomy, Art 
| history for dancers, academics. 
Students have become 
Professional | College Dance | Private Studio | Teacher of 
Dancer | Teacher Teacher Prof. Dance 


Professional course leading to BFA Degree and Diploma 
Approved by G.I. Bill of Rights 
Summer Course — Register now for Fall Semester 


For Catalogue write: Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Dance Educators of America, Inc. 


presents 
The Outstanding Events in Dance Education 


TRAINING SCHOOL PRE-CONVENTION BALLROOM 


July 2-12th July 13th & 14th 


e 24th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION + STUDENT CONVENTION 


July 15th - 20th July 15th - 20th 


* JUNE TAYLOR + TOM SKELTON + 


PAUL HAAKON 


Ballet Musical Comedy Stage Lighting 
Production 
BALLET TAP PRE-SCHOOL and 


Sonya Dobrovinskya Ernest Carlos CHILDREN'S 


Yurek Lazowski Ruth Cater 
David Preston Frances Cole 
Mary Jane Brown 
Eddie Roberts Roye Dodge 
Margaret Inslee 
Muriel Stuart Danny Hoctor 
Bob Kimble 
| Eddie Roberts Christine Park 
MODERN JAZZ Jack Stanly 
Jane Dodge Skip Randall — 
Arleigh Pet 
ACROBATIC BATON 
MODERN Ray Hamilton — Jack King 
Osgood & Morris ~ Willis Wylie Elisa Stigler 


BALLROOM FACULTY 


To present, for the first time at any dance teachers’ convention, “THE WESTERN SWING", 
the newest in the Lindy. 


Ruth |. Byrne. Anita Gordon Thos. E. Parson 

Johnny Carruthers Wilbur Grindell John & Polly Powers 
Paul Costello Jean Mead Donald Sawyer 

Bill De Formato Jo Nobles Nino & Helen Settineri 


Basil Valvasori Lillafrances Viles 


DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA 
46-31 193rd Street - Flushing 58, N. Y. 


For further 
details, 
Contact 


~VIOLA KRUSE 


school of the 


NUEVO TEATRO vc DANZA . 
_ Directors: Xavier Francis — Bodil Genkel 
courses: MODERN DANCE — CLASSIC TECHNIQUE. 
MEXICAN REGIONAL — ETHNIC FORMS 
Choreography Music (theory) ¢ Labenotation 
: XAVIER FRANCIS — BODIL GENKEL — JOHN FEALY 


GUILLERMO KEYS A. — ESPERANZA GOMEZ 
— RAMON 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 

FROM JULY 15 - AUGUST 27. 

For conclusive information write: 

| Nuevo Teatro de Danza 

- 16 de septiembre No. 2 
Mexico, D. F. 


“Dancy feet,” 


Folk Dance 
(continued from page 42 


Following is a good little Danish danc: 
done just as often and as casually at Seca: 
dinavian gatherings as foxtrot would }, 
here: 


TO TING 


DANISH TO TING (Two Things) Rec 
ord Folk Dancer MH 1018. 

Couples, side by side, inside hand: 
joined, free hands on hip. 

Part 1. Starting on outside foot, take 
4 open waltz steps forward. Then turn 
with 4 waltz steps in ballroom position 
moving around the circle. Repeat all. 

Part 2. Side by side, man puts R arm 
around lady’s waist. Lady places L hand 
on man’s R shoulder. Starting on outside 
foot, walk briskly forward 4 steps, then 
assume shoulder-waist position and _ pivot 
‘with 4 steps around the circle. Repeat 


_ part 2. Repeat dance from beginning. 


THE END 


Philip J. Del Vecchic 


HAZEL THE WITCH: Judith Martin. 
above, in the one-woman dance-play, 
which she has written with 
Charles Burr. It is to be presented at the 
Westport Country Playhouse, Westport. 
Conn., on July 6. As the fairy tale unfolds 
in song and dialogue, Miss Martin por- 
trays Hazel, the Witch (of Salem 1692): 
Dancy Feet, a foundling left in a tree: 
Slow Jim Fitch, a vagabond dowser, and 
Dudley Serious, a tree surgeon. 
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BALLET TAP 
Frederic Franklin Ted Howard 
Nina Novak Glenn Shipley 


Danielian 
Nana Gollner 
Paul Petroff 
Beatric Bene 

Maria Swoboda 

Frances Bowling 


Art Stone 
Gene Cooper 
Claire Foster 
Charles Grass 
Buster Cooper 


ALL STAR 


= 


CHILDREN'S NOVELTIES 
Jimmy Powell 
Melvin Kaiser 

Mary Alpha Johnson 

Virgie Lee Emmons 
Grace Macdonald 
Frances Bowling 

- Helen Hempleman 


Grace C. Bates 
Julia Stuart 
Dobbie Hempleman 
Mary Alpha Johnson 
Grace Macdonald 
Joan Anderson 
Lois Rae Watts 


Gene Cooper 
Charles Grass 
Grace Macdonald 
Adrienne Parker 
Gladys Lasky 


BABY RHYMES & DANCES 
Virgie Lee Emmons 
Jimmy Powell 
Mary Alpha Johnson 

_ Melvin Kaiser 


BALLROOM 


SYNCOPATED STYLES | 
li M ; 

Alberto Galo CHARACTER 

Art Stone Gladys Lasky | 


William T. Murphy 
Dobbie & Helen 
Hempleman 
Fred Frobose 

& Virginia Wheeler 
Eugene & Maria 


Cartwright SPANISH f 
Arthur Bergh Paco Lucena 


Lillian Jasper 
Buster Cooper 


Charles Grass 
Connie Stewart 


FREE STYLE DANCES 
Claire Foster 
Gene Cooper 


HAWAIIAN 
Kuuipo 


ACROBATIC 
Russell Millette 


SIX INSPIRING SESSIONS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


June 28th thru July 4th July 7th thru 12th 
Hotel Statler | The Baker Hotel 


CHICAGO 


July 14th thru 20th 
Hotel Sherman 


BOSTON NEW YORK—First Week 


July 22nd thru 27th July 29th thru Aug. 4th August 5th thru llth 
Hotel Bradford Hotel Roosevelt Hotel Roosevelt 


All Work at these two Sessions is different 


NEW YORK—Second Week 


Write for Free Brochures and Registration Forms 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE & AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 
International Headquarters, 1920 W. Third St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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Instruction under World Famous Artists 


AGNES DE MILLE, AIDA ALVAREZ, GEMZE de LAPPE, 
VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, MARIQUITA FLORES, | 
JON GREGORY, LISAN KAY, VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOY, 


JERRY AMES, DEAN CRANE 
“61" Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 19 - 


BALLET ARTS 


BALLET ARTS 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA, YEICHI NIMURA, NINA STROGANOVA 


CO 5-9627 


Jose limon Beginners — Intermediate — Advanced Mogiern Dance 


Classes Monday thru Saturday New Dance Players, 1233 -6th Ave., N.Y.19 CI & 7740 


vm. ANDERSON - IVANTZOVA 


139 W. 56th St.. N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 


Summer School — all mo Pe of CLASSICAL BALLET 


Thalia Mara © Arthur Mahoney ¢ Hilda Butsova © Boris Romanoff 
JULY 9th — AUGUST 17th 
SCHOOL OF BALLET REPERTORY 
117 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Cl 5-9721 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


Director LUCIA CHASE 


Faculty 


VALENTINA PEREYASLAVEC 
WILLIAM DOLLAR LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
YUREK LAZOWSKY ANATOLE VILZAK 


Children’s Classes Mme. LupMiLa SHOLLAR 
Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 
ROBERT JOFFREY MARIANNE BOLIN 


Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y JUdson 6-1941 Brochure on Request 
‘316 W. 57th Street 


EDWARD CATON 


Denver Branch Francesca Romanoff — Director 


Apply to Mrs. Carol Stephenson, Secretary 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado Telephone Cherry 4-8174 


SUMMER COURSES ¢ JULY 9-AUG. 17 
HALIE BRANITZKA 
or TR 7-4524 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 


CLASSES DAILY YUREK LAZOWSKI—CHARACTER CLASSES 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


S. J. Denham, Director 


Anna Youskevitch 
Casimir Kokich 


Mia Slavenska Maria Swoboda 


Leon Danielian Frederic Franklin 


157 West 54 St., New York City 
CI 5-8198 


20-27 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branch 


Book Reviews (continued from page 12 
significance.” When he wants to make 
point and say that no opera house in th 
world can work without a deficit. he en 
merates not one or two but eleven suc | 
houses. 7 


and, undoubtedly, their use gives the | 
mercilessly away. In describing an arabe . 
que from a technical viewpoint, must | 
be a “thrilling arabesque” and must. tl » 
leg straightened and stretched out | » 
“lovely?” 

I liked -his attitude toward the necessii, 
of state or municipal subsidized con: 
panies. But I think it ill-advised to spea\ 
of an unhappy future if a dancer has to 
become a teacher. Nor will Mr. Deakin 
have many people agree with his state- 
ment that the “‘storyless’ ballet has be- 
come almost an ‘American’ type ballet.” 
or: “There is a definite place in balle! 
for the abstract; but one is unable to 
escape the conclusion that the abstract 
ballet has«deteriorated at the hands of 
Balanchine and imitators, and has become 
merely the vehicle for the display of vir- 
tuosic acrobatics.” 

I am hesitant to say it, but the fact is 
that the best and most readable passages 
in this book are the page-long quotes 
from Stravinsky’s Chronicle of My Life 
and other authors. (cont. on page 58) 


Charles Trotter 


@FRICAN SHORE: At Mombasa, along 
side the Indian Ocean in Kenya, East 
Africa, Daphne Dale and husband Ni- 
cholai Polajenko, do some beach dancing 
in costumes usually worn by natives. 
Formerly of the London Festival Ballet. 
they have recently been performing in 


Kenya & Uganda. Nairobi is Miss Dale's 


Write for 1956-57 Scholarship Applications 


home. 


Adjectives are the crucible of all write - 
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“weet and Sour 
(continued from page 29) 


tvirling, waltzing couples. But so strong 
i; the spell of this operetta and Miss 
Holm’s contribution to it that no one 
really minds the over-elaborate ball. The 
ciimax of Shaw’s play as translated into 
the musical, occurs in the form of a tango 
spoof of the Rain in Spain, and it is 
glorious. 


Special mention: Stanley Holloway, in 


whom the great tradition of the English 


music hall is displayed in all of its dis- 


creet rowdyism. About Julie Andrews: 
she is twenty and at twenty she sings 
better, dances better, even is prettier than 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence was. She is an 
astonishingly proficient performer — so 
proficient that one almost wants her to 
make just a little mistake. Like Marcel 


, Marcéau she is just a wee bit glacial. 
' Perhaps years will melt the ice and then 


audiences will see a truly great star. 
About Rex Harrison: he does not sing, 
he does not dance, he is not a very young 
man and he is not the handsomest man 
in the world. He merely happens to be the 
actor with the greatest authority now ap- 
pearing on the New York stage. And he 
also happens to convey age 9 to the 
topmost gallery row, that he is the most 
charming man in the world. Other than 
this, his every movement and _ inflection 
is a lesson to all performers. whether 
singers or dancers or actors. One. more 
bit of praise: the score by Frederick 
Lowe is written to make even stones 
dance. And the music is orchestrated 
brilliantly. 
After which doldrums 

Broadway once again—Mr. 


settled over 


W onder ful, 


The Most Happy Fella. The former, chore- 


ography by Jack Donohue, had dancing of 
no special interest, although Chita Rivera 
and Hal Loman are agile, and the much- 
admired Sammy Davis, Jr. can step with 
the best of hoofers. The latter revealed 
itself as the most dreary show since Pipe 
Dream, and took itself even more. seri- 
ously. Choreographer Dania Krupska 
should have known better. Inspired by 
grape-growing in California’s Nappa Val- 
ley, Krupska gave us peasants—the kind 
who flock on stage all garlanded, gaily 
laden with heaping baskets. The dances 
are thinned-out de Mille, but badly inte- 
grated. On my program note is scrawled, 
“Wake up, Miss K., twenty years are 
over.” I must have been thinking of _ 

Van Winkle. 
May brought The Littlest Revue to the 
Phoenix Theatre, this year’s follow-up to 
(continued on page 52) 
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Arleigh PETERSON Summer Session 


JULY 9 — AUGUST 25 
ARLEIGH PETERSON * YUREK LAZOWSKI 


DOROTHY JENKINS * TONI HOLMSTOCK 


Studio 839 © 154 West 57th St., N.Y.C. © JU 6-6492 


Carnegie Hall 


Cecchetti Council 
America 


Announces Their 
1956 Summer Ballet Seminar 
July 14 Through July 19 
Park Shelton Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Excellent Faculty 
Cecchetti Method Emphasized 
Guest Teachers 


/ PEGGY VAN PRAAGH — BALLET 
} WALTER CAMRYN — CHARACTER 
WILLIAM DOLLAR — BALLET 


For Information Write: 


Enid Ricardeau 
28 West Warren, Detroit, Michigan 


California Seminar 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


JUNE 30 


SUMMER CLASSES 
June 18 thru Aug. 24 


BALLET TAP JAZZ ACROBATIC. 
ROYE DODGE STUDIOS 123 W. 49th St., N.Y.C. 6-8798 


Richard Christine 


formerly soloists with the SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 18th - AUGUST 25th 
Special Teachers Course, July 30th - Aug. 4th 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. * Suite 1501-7 * Chicago 4, Illinois * WAbash 2-1693 


CHOOL OF 
BALLET 


MARIA NEVELSKA BALLET SCHOOL 


of the Moscow Imperial Bolshoi Theatre 


Professional, Advanced, Intermediate.. Beginners, Children 
CO 5-1360 PL 7-3624 — Carnegie Hall — #605 — 881 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


SI 


— «av 
— 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS: 


BE SURE TO ATTEND OUR 

BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 

17th ANNUAL 

SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL SESSION. 


WEEKLY SESSIONS. 


NEW YORK'S FINEST TRAINING FOR: 


MODERN & BALLET TAP e » BALLET & TOE 
ACROBATICS MODERN 


| Special Added Attraction — Afro-Cuban and Haitian Drum Classes 


JACK STANLY scuoot oF tne oance 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. at 51st Street CO.tumBus 5-9223 


Dance Portraits and SE | ZACHARY FREYMAN Dance Magazine 


staff photographer 


by Appointmenr MU 3-674 


SCHOOL OF | 

Wak RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
tod METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
\ Lb be BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 


Summer Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York — LO 5-0864 
Branch School — New Rochelle, N. Y. 


TEACHERS PUPILS ADVANCED & BEGINNERS 


CHARLES LOWE 


SCHOOL OF THEATRICAL ARTS 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TEACHER AND PRO- 
DUCER OF STAGE AND TELEVISION SHOWS 
FOR CHILDREN ANNOUNCES A SUMMER 
SESSION IN SINGING,- DANCING, PERSON. 
ALITY WORK & DRAMATICS. 


* ALL WORK IS INDIVIDUAL 

* PAY ONLY FOR WHAT YOU LEARN 

LEARN ONLY WHAT YOU WISH 

SET YOUR OWN TIME SCHEDULES 

SPECIAL MATERIAL TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Let Charles Lowe who has had coast to coast T.V. hits on major net- 
works, solve your problems. He and his superior staff can supply you 
with RECITAL and TELEVISION IDEAS and material for Groups, 
Doubles, Triples, ete. 


201 West 52nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


* 


(Write for Information) CO 5-8973 
CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE AWARDED 


Sweet and Sour 
(continued from page 51 


last year’s gregarious show. This time ¥ 
‘got eight performers, all of whom mov 
about easily, and four of whom—Bever' 
Bozeman, Dorothy Jarnac, George Mar. 
and Tommy Morton—are dance specialis 
who also do other things. Comedien: 
Charlotte Ray is by far the star. Th. 
choreography by Charles Weidman, fc 
whom we have considerable respect, wa 
of little interest, except for a macabr 
number with ironic bite, in which Doroth 


7 Jarnac was menaced by many enticin 


hands. Danny Daniels was responsible fo: 
the fresh and fugal Game of Dance, whic} 
the four dancers did crisply. 


We went to New Haven and then ti 
‘Philadelphia (twice) to view Shrangri-Lv 


‘| in the cleaning-up stage. At first look th: 


only thing to recommend this staggeringl\ 
expensive-looking show was Donald Sad- 
dler’s dancers. Later, our impression was 
confirmed: the dancers were improving. 
and even the rest of the show had gained 
from past changes, a new director, gen- 


| eral re-doing. When last seen, some two 


weeks before its Broadway opening, 
Shangri-La was still no world beater, but 
it did seem to be showing a little life. 


genuine programatic ballet than any 
seen this past season. Because the remote 
Himalayas is the locale of the musical 
the idiom is, of necessity, somewhat Ori- 
ental. But Saddler has managed to invent 
patterns and sequences which in no way 
reflect Jack Cole’s treatment of Oriental 
dance. If anything, they are more related 
to the style of José Limon. In any case. 
Don Saddler seems to be the only one of 
the newer choreographers who has any- 
thing to say in theatre dance terms. 
Shangri-La gives him two diverse but 
equally spectacular dancers to work with 
—Harold Lang and Robert Cohan. For 


Lang and partner Joan Holloway he has 


| invented several sprightly spoofs of ball- 


room teams. Cohan, once Martha Gra- 
ham’s partner, heads the big ballet and 
performs as though he were appearing 
before the most discriminating of concert 
audiences. 

Also pre-Broadway, we_ through 
some four hours of what’s to eventually 
become New Faces of °56. From where 
we sat, it looked like old tired feet of 
56. David Tihmar employed the feet, but 
it may be too early to pass judgment. The 
dancers did seem to be doing a lot of 
that very popular running around in cir- 
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me the show gets to New York, the - 


rcles and obliques will have become 
vely and sustained dance sequences— 
‘rhaps. 

We’re sorry to say it, but the best 
eatre dance we saw all season was “The 
“ nall House of Uncle Thomas,” choreo- 
svaeleil by Jerome Robbins some years 
avo for The King and I, and: now faith- 
fully remounted by June Graham for the 
New York City Center presentation. It’s 
fuirly clear that, with so much brilliant 
dancing talent about, the trouble today 
lies in what the dancers are not being 
asked to do. 

Regretfully, we missed Anna Sokolow’s 
contribution to Red Roses For Me, which 
we heard had a magic. But we did see the 
results of the training she has given Julie 
Harris in The Lark which was, inciden- 
tally, directed by Joseph Anthony (who 
comes from the dance—he was with Agnes 
de Mille’s Co. years ago). 

Waiting For Godot, directed by Herbert 
Berghof, had a’strong choreographic feel- 
ing, and an interesting but not too well 


defined movement sequence by Alvin Ep-. 


stein. Director Robert Lewis in Mister 
Johnson seemed to have a dance-oriented 
viewpoint, although Pearl Primus’ ysingle 
large number was a bit on the loud side. 
Too bad the show didn’t click. 

Although there was no dancing in the 
plays in which they appeared, Lynn Fon- 
taine in The Great Sebastians; Nancy 
Walker in Fallen Angels (her drunk scene 
is a sort of pantomimic dance of utter 
abondonment); Michael Redgrave _ in 
Tiger at the Gates; and Edward G. Robin- 
son in The Middle of the Night, all used 
movement well, employing action and 
dynamics so suitably in interpreting their 
roles that they become closely related 
to dance. 2 

Tyrone Guthrie directed the slapstick, 
suddenly tender rhythms of. The Match- 
maker, as well as the epic sweep and 
pageantry of Tamburline the Great in such 
a way as to give pleasure to the dance- 
trained eye. 

Truly, some of the most interesting 
movements seen on Broadway seem to 
have come from actors and directors who 
are developing in the direction of space- 
and-movement-awareness. Perhaps this has 
rubbed off from the émphasis put on 
choreography these days, and from the 
commendable trend of having choreogra- 
phers become directors. 

So there it is: Season °55-’56—for 
cance, no great achievements to record, 


and yet, the theatre seems to be dancing 
elong better and better. THE END 
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SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Specializing in every phase of the Dance 


© BALLET © TAP ¢ MODERN 
TOE ACROBATIC MODERN JAZZ 
e MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUMMER CLASSES — SEPTEMBER TERM 


SPECIAL SUMMER Courses For TEEN-AGERS 
TRAINING For PROFESSIONAL CAREER 
Start Jury 9. Now! 


SPECIAL SUMMER SUMMER Courses For 


Courses For CHILDREN 4 YEARS 
TEACHERS & Up 


THE JUNE TAYLOR SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, INC. 


1755 Broadway at 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., Tel: JU 2-1780 


send for free illustrated catalog 
Rubber Acrobatic Mats — Teaching Belts 
Take-Off Boards — Junior Trampolines etc. 
ACROBATIC BOOKS $5.00 — ALL 3 FOR $10.00 


“Theory & Practice of Acrobatics & Tumbling” 
“Advanced Acrobatics & Tumbling”’ 
“Acrobatics Made Easy” 


James A. Rozanas 720 E. 92nd St.. Chicago 19, IIL 


“> This Year Plan to Attend 
DANNY 
| SUMMER TAP SESSION 


Rehearsal Center Studios 


268 W. 47th St. N.Y.C. 
JULY 17th to AUGUST 24th 


in addition to having his own six week course this Summer Mr. 
Hoctor will be on the faculty of the three DMA Conventions — Los 
Angeles, Houston and New York, also the Texas Ass’n Teachers of 
Dancing in Dallas, the D E A in N. Y., the CNADM in Chicago and 
the Mid-West Dance Ass’n in Wichita. During these Convention 
Weeks he will be available for private lessons. 


For Complete information Write: 
DANNY HOCTOR, P. O. Box 289 
Radio City Sta., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Informal Showings 
of ART TEEN'S latest 


Leotard dancewear at the 


NATIONAL SUMMER 
DANCE 
CONVENTIONS 


| forward fo your 


= 


= Teachers not attending, write 
=| for our amazing profit-sharing 
= catalogue. ART TEEN, 226 S. 
=| | Ith St., Phila., Pa. 


“Twirl Well With A TWIRLWELL 


 TWIRLWELL BATONS 
& Twirling Novelties 


Send For Descriptive Circular 
JACK KING 
149-01 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
Twirling Instruction By Appointment 


THE LATEST RELEASES BY 
KIMBO RECORDS? 


p=: 


SENSATIONAL, NEW CHILDREN’S RECORDS, 2: 
VOCALIZED WITH MODERN ARRANGEMENTS 23:2: 
FOR TAP, BALLET, MODERN JAZZ, AND PRO- 333: 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL RECORDS OF POP TUNES. 3: 
255 ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT KIMBO RECORDS 
DANCE TEACHERS RAVE ABOUT THEM 


P.O, BOX 141 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


eeeeeer 


Ballroom Dictionary 

(continued from page 39) 
the shoulders parallel, and have only the 
hips turn slightly inward). In order tp 
get into this pos., couple steps sideward 
(man left, girl right) in the direction of 
the outheld hands, and both bring. inside 
foot through between self and partner. 
Used in Foxtrot, Tango, Paso Doble, 
Merengue, etc. 


3. OPEN POS. 


Open pos. 


Var.: Open pos. 


-Syn.—open conversation wide- 
open pos.; side-by-side pos. 

Def.: Relationship of partners is the 
same as in #2, except that man’s L 
shoulder and hip and girl’s R_ shoulder 
and hip are farther apart from each other. 
Var.: Man’s R arm around girl’s waist: 
girl’s L hand on top of man’s R shoulder: 
partners face forward, standing side by 
side, outside hands may be unclasped and 
held either hanging at the side or slightly 
raised. Used mainly in Foxtrot. 


pos. : 


4. RIGHT (OR LEFT) OUTSIDE POS. 


Right outside pos. 


Syn.—right (or left) side pos.; butter- 
fly pos.; banjo pos.; parallel pos. 
Def.: Same as #1, except that girl. is 


definitely at man’s right; his R hip close, 
but not touching her L hip so that couple 
may move beside each other instead of 


man moving directly at his partner. The 
entire pos. may be reversed with girl le/{ 
of man. This pos. is the distinguishin 
feature of the Peabody (form of Foxtrot 
Used in Foxtrot, Waltz, Tango, Pa, 
Doble, Mambo, Cha-Cha, Merengue, etc. 


LINDY POS. 


Lindy pos. 


Syn.—-jitterbug. pos.. sometimes syn- 
onymous—some include jive as a syn. 
also. A few consider that they all differ 
somewhat as dances, but agree that the 
taking off pos. is common to all. 

Def.: Arms and hands as in #1; 
bodies as in #3. Partners face front, 
standing side. by side, usually slightly 
crouched with flexed knees. Var.: Often 
the ball of the outside forward foot rests 
lightly on the floor ready to, take the 
weight on count one. pee: 


4 


6. 1. HAND (OR R HAND) CLASP POs. 


L hand clasp pos. “under the arch” 


Def.: Man’s R arm and hand and 
girl’s L arm and hand are released; man’s 
L. hand clasps girl’s R hand, at any. of a 
number of specified levels, ie., at arm's 
length, at waist, overhead (when the gir! 


passes under and through the clasped 


_hands, this jis generally called “under the 
arch” or “through the arch”). Used main 


ly in Latin-American dances, in Polka anc 
Lindy. (To be continued next month ) 
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NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 
August 13 thru August 17 — Roosevelt Hotel 
Faculty 
Olga Ziceva, Ballet Gertrude Edwards Jory, Ballet 
Helyn R. Flanagan, Tap Jane Dodge, Modern Jazz 
El Warner, Acrobatics | Adelaide Courtney, Ballroom 
Nona Schurman, Principles of Dance Teaching Beverly Bithell, Children’s Dances 
Mary O'Moore, Methods & Problems of Dance Education 
Open to ALL Dance Teachers and their Assistants 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 
August 19 thru August 25 — Roosevelt Hotel 
Faculty 

Patricia Bowman, Ballet Igor Youskevitch, Ballet 
Louis DaPron, Tap . | Gerald Cummins, Tap 
Thomas Armour, Ballet ~ Danny Hoctor, Jap 
Jack Stanly, Tap | Louise Burns, 7 ap 
Edith Royal, Modern Jazz | John Plaza, Adagio & Acrobatics 
Boris Romanoff, Character * Roberta Fera, Modern Jazz 
Gene Rollins, 4fro-Cuban Emmameae Horn, Children’s Dances 
Bob Kimble, Children’s Dances Mary W. Ferguson, Baby Work 
Lea Brandin, Production | Ruth Barnes, Children’s Dancés 
Val Escott, Ballroom | Joe Piro, Ballroom 
Don LeBlanc, Ballroom % John Clancy, Ballroom 
Mrs. Robert Emerson Potts, Ballroom Floretta Baylin, Ballroom 


Open to DMA Members and their Assistants Only 


Write for Brochure 


Florence Cowanova, President Leroy H. Thayer, Secy.-Treas. 


601 N. Division Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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EVA VARADY routines 


“Mean PROGRESS leading tc SUCCESS 


BALLET © TOE © CHARACTER 
ACROBATIC © TAP ® MODERN 


MUSICAL COMEDY NOVELTY Le 


Teachers write for List 


Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOHN CLANCY 
BALLROOM ROUTINES 


Write for List 442 W. 45th St., N. Y.C. 36 
Cl 5-9264 - 


NEW RELEASES 
BABY & CHILDREN’S ROUTINES 


| by 
AL GILBERT 
© Original baby routines, psychologically 
designed to fit the youngest pupil. 


P.O. Box 36479, Hollyweod 36, Calif. 


* TEACHERS * 


AUDIENCE TESTED ROUTINES ASSURE 
“TEACHING AND RECITAL SUCCESS. 
WRITE FOR LATEST FREE LIST 
Not Just Dance Notes But — 
Dance Notes De Luxe 
1817 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 


Order Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances 
Send 6¢ Postage for Free Catalog of 


200 DISTICTIVE ROUTINES 


579 No. Vermont Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


RUTH WALTON 
Courses in 
Modern © Modern Jazz * Modern 
Tap With Recordings. For Teachers 


MO 2-9062 (evenings) 
233. St. N.Y.C. 


3! 


ATTENTION TO TEACHERS 
ANYTHING IN BALLROOM MATERIAL 
FOR BEGINNERS, ADVANCED, CON. 
TESTS AND PROFESSIONAL ROUTINES; 
LIFTS, TRICKS, SPINS, MAMBO, CHA- 
CHA, MERENGUE, TANGO, FOXTROT, 
PEABODY. | 
. . . PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY ... 


FRED LeQUORNE 
DANCE STUDIOS EST. 25 YRS. 
5 W. 46 ST., N.Y.C. JU 2-0447 


Report from Kentucky: 


DANCING FOR INTEGRATION 


BY ESTHER BROWN 


More “education for integration” and 
less talk about “integration in education” 
was the purpose behind the program of 
African and West Indies dances presented 
by Negro students for white educators in 
Louisville recently. The same program 
was repeated for Negro educators the fol- 
lowing day. 

On Thursday, April 12th, in the Ter- 
race Room of the Kentucky Hotel (the 
same hotel where the Giants and Indians 
had slept the night before) seventeen 
Negro students, men and women, from 
Kentucky Stage College at Frankfort sat 
down to eat at the round tables with white 
students and educators from all over the 
state. This was the Luncheon Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association; for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

The Negro students were there to share 
a dance program with the white students 
from the University of Kentucky at Lex- 


ington. Each group had developed its own | 


part of the dance program independently, 
but had one joint rehearsal on the cam- 
pus of K.S.C. When they met again at 


the luncheon, they seemed to be old 
friends, greeting each other cordially. 


Both groups, after their rehearsal to- 
gether, had expressed a desire to get to- 
gether again to learn each other’s dances. 

The program was a demonstration: of 
how dancing can be used in education to 
break through racial barriers. Authentic 
African ceremonial dances, dance rites 
for birth, adolescence, fertility, etc., were 
presented with a view to giving to edu- 


cators of both races a deeper insight into 
the meaning and yalue of African culture. 
The program opened with a Yoruba chant 
with drums, used for communicating with 
the spirits of ancestors; a Bongili work- 
song, based on pestle-pounding; a Kouyou 
Women’s Dance to celebrate the birth 
of twins; a Men’s Jumping Dance of 
strength and endurance, and finally an 
Initiation Dance for young men and wom- 


‘en on coming of age in Sudan, made up 


the group of African dances, performed 


in authentic costumes to the accompani- 


ment of authentic singing and drumming. 
The response of the white audience to 
these dances was enthusiastic and intense. 

The dance group of the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington then presented in 
modern dance style a satiric review of 
various kinds of dancing taught in educa- 
tion over the past fifty years or so, ending 
with modern jazz as representing the pres- 
ent stage of progress and the most truly 
valid form of expression for contemporary 
youth in America. 

Following this, the Negro students 
brought the program to a close with a 
lively presentation of dance stemming 
from the West Indies, of African. origin. 
and now the most popular of all forms 
of ballroom dancing in America — the 
Mambo, Calypso and Cha-Cha. It was 
explained that these -popular forms of 
cancing stem directly from ceremonia! 
dances of the West Indies, originally 
coming from Africa. “Mambo” is_ the 
name of the chief priestess in Vodour 


>a 


Paul Weddle 


Members of the dance group at Kentucky State College, in Frankfort, rehearse an 
African “Bongile,” dance based on- pestle-pounding, for presentation, in Lexington, 
by the Kentucky Education Assn. L. to R., behind Bobbie Eatmon and Lucy Johnson, 
are Jim Golden, Shirley Atkins, Johnnie Robinson, Warren Wainwright, John Holloway, 


Al Myers and Robert Bentley. 


ceremonies in Haiti, just as the man who 
plays the chachas (rattles) for these cere- 
monies is known as a “Cha-Cha.” Al- 
though these dances have captivated the 
enthusiastic interest of the American 
people, not many realize their true origin, 
as reflected in the names by which they 
are called. 

Members of the audience seemed to be 
having a hard time keeping from. jump- 
ing up and joining the dancers. There 
was much rhythmic nodding of heads, 
tapping of hands and feet, and an ex- 
pression of utter enchantment on_ their 
faces as they watched the gifted students 
from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, as well as from Kentucky, per- 


forming these dances with an authenticity ., 


and skill that even the best professional 
imitators of this style of dancing rarely 
attain. Most of the students had grown 
up with these dances, which were _ prob- 
ably danced in one form or another in 
their families for generations back. It was 
perfectly obvious that they had much to 
contribute to dance in education, and 
certainly had nothing to fear by way of 
competition in an integrated set-up. 
There appears, however, to be more 
doubt among Negroes about the value of 
Negro culture than among whites. It is 
understandable that after several hundred 
years of conditioning, the Negro people 
would share the same~ misconceptions 
about African cultures as the whites. Hav- 
ing for decades become accustomed to 
rexarding African culture as “primitive 
in every sense of that much-abused word” 
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Paul Radin, noted anthropologist 
puts it, it is small wonder that they do 
not wish to be identified with it. There 
seems to be a very real danger, partic- 
ularly among educated Negroes, of losing 
touch with the source of their vital cre- 
ativity, with the) profound and powerful 
originality of théir cultural heritage. In 
the minds of many there seems to be 
some confusion about the difference be- 
tween literacy on the one hand, and cul- 
ture on the other.. This error is often ap- 
parent in the attitude of educated Negroes 
toward the early music of the South. They 
say, “Why, the people who sang like that 
were illiterate. We've come such a long 
way since those days. Why go back to 
them?” It becomes clear that education 


_of deep-seated attitudes and prejudices is 


needed by both races, if we are to over- 
come the false conditioning that has gone 
on so long. | 
There is no doubt that integration is 
something that must be worked for. A 
fear, among both Negroes and whites, is 
to be expected as a result of external 
pressure to change long-established cus- 
toms and habits of thought and feeling. 
The fear of change, the fear of the un- 
known, is widespread in the world today, 
and is the root of much tension and many 
problems. It becomes intensified in those 
areas where change is imminent, where 
the problem of segregation, which is really 
a world problem, has come to a head. 
Because dancing is one of the oldest 
forms of communication known to man, 
(continued on page 59) 
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Book Reviews any human being can only be born in who is just beginning to learn the funda 
(continued ‘from page 50) | B® city, Miss Crosland ought to decide mentals of the pas de deux. 
os between Eisenstadt or Vienna. (A_ good The exercises described include simp! | 
Ballet Carnival guess would be Vienna; her father, Joseph supported pirouettes, and pirouettes finis| 
by Margaret Crosland Haydn’s valet and copyist, worked with ing in arabesque, in attitude, and in se. 
Arco Publishers Limited, London, 1955 the composer in Eisenstadt.) ond position, développés and grands ronc 
Reviewed by Walter Sorell I did not find “all the romance and de jambe supported at the waist, pron 


This b oi bid P 200 glamor, the excitement and thrill of the  enade turns in arabesque and in attitud. 
is book-contains stories of over 
; we bhp: Ballet” in this book, as the blurb writer and simple lifts to the chest and shoulde: 
ballets of all times and countries; it in- 
wants us to believe. But some of ‘the Some of these exercises are then linke. 


cludes biographical notes on some of the 
names ‘of pictorial material is new and nice. in _briet and attractive enchainement 

of records, explanations of ballet terms PARTNERING: The Fundamentals of the which should be useful a ep 

and illustrations. The book is 405 pages Pas de Deux of 

long and could have been a valuable com- by Richard Ellis and Christine Du Boulay = P# S45 from the first act of Coppélia i- 
panion to ballet. Ballet Book Shop, Chicago, Illinois. $3.75 8iven. While this short pas de deux (Th: 

The stories are retold by Miss Cros- Reviewed by Lillian Moore Ballad of 
land in a simple manner, short, to the Supported classic adagio, like other as- the 
point of dryness and drabness. She pro-_ pects of ballet technique, is best learned 
vides no comments and scarcely any data’ from an experienced master who can dem- ment has previously been analyzed - the 
on “who, when and where” was seen onstrate the right method of execution as body of the nook, a 
them. Her style lacks distinction. . he explains it, and correct faults as they deal of p — — or ig : 

Since she did and could not intend to occur. Nevertheless, even the most thor- when taken _ of its context in the ballet. 
give her biographical notes an encyclo- oughly: qualified teacher should welcome A straight chassic _ oe deux, without : 
pedic character, no one will blame her this concise little manual on the art of  ¢ramatic complications, might have been : 
tor certain omissions. But it is less partnering. Since it has been written @ MOre ee choice. Mi 
pardonable to leave three lines for Erik jointly by a man and a woman (Richard Although the illustrations make no pre- ’ 
Bruhn or four lines for Carlo Blasis, while Ellis and Christine Du Boulay, both tensions to artistic merit, they are clear i 
William Chappell gets eighteen. Some of formerly of Sadler’s Wells Ballet), it ex- and serviceable, and enhance the value 2 
the notes are sloppily done. So she says _ plains the contributions of the boy and of the descriptions of the exercises, whicl fy 
that Fanny Elssler “was Austrian, born the girl with equal clarity. It should be are accurate, authoritative, and easy to tl 
in Eisenstadt, Vienna, in 1810.” Since especially helpful,to the advanced student understand. THE END a 
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(continued from page 57) 
d because underneath the superficial 
erences of style there is a_ universal 


.d share, the dance provides a common 
neeting ground, a universal language by 
iich people may understand each other 


a 
d 
neaning which all people can understand © 
a 
n 


better. Like all symbolic forms of ex- 
pression (and ceremonial dances are sym- 
belie dances), they provide an effective 
means of reaching and altering the deeper 
inner feelings, habitual attitudes hidden, 
for the most part from 
These dances have always served the pur- 
pose of releasing and resolving inner ten- 
sions in universal human situations of 
crisis, attended by inner stress and strain 
and emotional upheaval. They are an age- 
equilib- 


consciousness. 


old way of maintaining psychic 
rium in times of crisis. This is particularly 
apparent in the initiation ceremonies for 
boys and. girls on coming of age. Most 
ancient cultures have practiced adolescent 
rites. In view of the rapidly growing teen- 
age problem of our own culture. we have 
much to learn about the nature of adoles- 
cence and how to help adolescent boys and 
girls through this most difficult stage in life. 
from ancient cultures, which 
the therapeutic effect of dancing and the 
need of adult social support at this time. 
The dance can become an important way 
‘integration, in 


recogn ized 


of education for 
sense of the word, and not only in the 
South of the U.S., 


every 


but anywhere. 


THE END 


Courtesy Pia 


Hote! 


BACK IN SWING: Dance comedian Paul 
Hartman, who has Leen appearing as an 
actor in recent years, is once again con- 
vulsing audiences with his dead-pan 
dance satires. Above: At the Plaza Hotel's 
Persian Room, from May 3-30, he is seen 
suinging partner Betty Luster madly as 
singer Undine For-est awaits her’ turn. 
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Mr. Pepys 
| | (continued from page 37 d. 
ir 
Dear Teachers, : Dutchmen come out of the mouth and ta’ lh 
: of a Hamburgh sow.” But for Lacey ; p 
I offer you two completely charming classical ballets, Cin- : pupil, Nell Gwyn, Pepys had nothing b 3 
derella and Little Red Ridinghood, both choreographed with the || praise, and his contemporaries agre: | 1 
one lesson a week student in mind. These ballets should comprise || that she “danced to perfection.” The Dui > C 
all the ballet work needed in the average size school for the entire © of Buckingham oven blamed some pla:. M 
season. Music furnished, with cuts, repeats, plainly marked. All wrights for thinking that the applau:: D 
problems incidental to staging, have been overcome with these which greeted her was meant soe ther. B 
; ; a The authors wait in the theatre and “Whe ; fc 

ballets, as well ds all the tap and novelty routines listed in my : : 

: : Nell has danced her Jig, steal to th- er 
new brochure. I will not sell any routine that I have not seen the Bit clap, 
“performed on stage by students, whom I have taught. Difficult of that/ Swell and believe thimecives 
routines are indicated as advanced professional. is Lard knows what/.” “4 
: | But Nell was not without rivals. While In 
At very little expense, I can furnish you with all the material | she disported herself at one theatre, Miss “a 
you could possibly desire for your next season. Before you make ~ Moll Davies was also dancing jigs in A 
any definite plans, send for my new brochure. It is free. | man’s apparel at the other. Pepys ad. fa 
: | mitted: “the truth is there is no com- th 
Sincerely, parison between Nell’s dancing the other he 

day at the King’s House in boy’s clothes 
thd, Kavanagh eo and this, this being infinitely beyond the she 
' other.” And a poet expanded on the idea: pl 
The died mentioned ballets, $10.00 each. ~ How I admire thee, Davies! ol 
Who would not say to see thee dance R 
KATHLEEN KAVANAGH A 
| ou wert all air, or else all flame* St 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. | 
2 Pepys saw Moll in Love Trickes “a se’ 
silly play, only Mis’s [Davies’] dancing th: 


in a shepherd’s clothes did please us 
mightily.” Mrs. Pepys was less enthusias- 


tet oeas FOR TOPNOTCH PERFORMANCE | | tic, calling Moll a “most impertinent slut” fF” 
i for | and quoting her friend Mrs. Pierce as 
MACK'S TAPS is a most homely jade 
QUALITY TAPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS h b d 
reulers as ever she saw though she dances beyon 
THE COSTUMER FRANKE MANUFACTURING CO. anything in the world.” 
| 238 State St., Dept. 6 330 W. lerton Ave. Chi 47, Ill. : | 
| Schenectady 5, N. Y. — a re sip Rivals not only as dancers, Nell and 
| | Moll also vied for romantic favors. Al- 
| though they worked hard, performing six 
. afternoons a week and rehearsing every : 
i FE ." morning — since two or even three plays 
alice: ySend me D ANCE Magazine might be presented within a week — their 
a evenings were free, and both were on the 
it me . 1] YEAR 5 00 favored list of guests at the court of 
Charles II. They had to work their way [| Th 
[j 2 YEARS — $9.00 (you save $1.00) up at court, too, for here the two young 
0 3 YEARS — $12.00 (you save $3.00) dancers had a formidable opponent in ord 
(Add $1.00 for South America and foreign) Barbara Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine. act 
: Auburn haired and blue eyed, she was a wo 
[] Payment ENCLOSED 3 C} Bu. Me famous beauty. Pepys saw her frequently hin 
C) Teacher L] Professional at the theatre and found her a pleasant hac 
C] Student C) Patron of the arts distraction from a dull play. Seeing her tol 
| in the King’s box, he admitted to his bre 
Please Print . Diary that “indeed, I can never enough stre 
admire her beauty.” 
| It was a male dancer, however, and a .. 
favorite of Pepys, who one day won the 
‘eld of courtly romance clear for the 
DANCE Magazine 231 W. 58 St. New York 19 i Mavic and Gwyn. 
D4 
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epys first encountered the famous rope 
da Jacob Hall at Bartholomew Fair 
in August, 1668. He had seen similar ex- 
hii itions before, for they were extremely 
povular in England. King Charles had 
a -pecial predilection for them and, in 
1653 he had had Hall, along with Thomas 
Crosby and William Fuller, sworn His 
Majesty's Servants as “Vaulters and 
Dancers on ye Rope and other Agillity of 
Body.” Special performances were given 
for the Monarch at Whitehall. But the 
entertainment was also available to the 
public, for there are records of licenses 
granted to Hall and his colleagues for 
erecting booths, one in Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and another “near the Maypole 
in the Strand” for displays of their skill. 
A third booth, at Charing Cross, did not 
fare so well. The parish objected because 
the show attracted rogues and neighbor- 
hood shops were being robbed. 


Hall performed sometimes alone. some- 
times with a company. Advertising on a 
placard he described his offering as “Ex- 
cellent Dancing and Vaulting on the 
Ropes; with Variety of Rare Feats of 
Activity and Agility of Body upon the 
Stage; as doing Somersets, and Flipflaps, 
Flying over Thirty Rapiers, and over 
several Men’s heads; and also flying 
through several Hoops.” 7 


Jacob Hall’s fame is reflected in a 
popular riddle of the time. 

Cease to wonder, I pray, 
all 

At the feats and performances of Jacob 
Hall, 

Or nimble rope dancer, since I saw 
just now 

Ten couples dance over ‘dia back of a 
cow 

Upon a small pack-thread by the help 
of a sow. 

Tell me this, you shall be Apollo, I 


vow, 


good people, 


The answer: People who dance in shoes. 


Seeing Hall’s performance Pepys rec- 
orded in his Diary that it was “such 
action as I never saw before, and mighty 
worth seeing.” Later he met the dancer 
himself and could not resist asking if he 
had ever had any falls from the rope. “He 
told me, ‘Yes, many; but never to the 
breaking of a limb:’ he seems a mighty 
strong man.” 


Hall was handsome, too, and Barbara, 
Ledy Castlemaine, was well aware of the 
fact. Not content with a husband and 
some half dozen admirers (including the 


(continued on page 66) 
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. . . need teaching material? 

. . . building a dance library? 

. . . looking for routines? 

. . . getting full profits from your studio? 
. . . want gift or prize suggestions? 


Here’s your handy 


DANCE Magazine 


“all-in-one” catalogue of 


PUBLICATIONS AND READER SERVICES 


BALLET SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


Beautiful mementos of memorable sea- 
sons, many are rare collectors’ items. The 
same luxury books sold in theatre lobbies. 
BALLET THEATRE: 

1947-48, 1949-50, 1952-53, 1954-55 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO: 

1942, 1942-43, 1943-44, 1954-55 
MORDKIN BALLET: 1938-39 

$1.00 each — 6 for $4.00 


SCHOOL LISTINGS 
a 3+line ad of your school in DANCE. Mag- 


azine's monthly listing of Dance Schools 
$3.00 per month 


DANCE MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Keep your magazines together and_ pro- 


tected. Each binder — handsome, hard- 
covered in red simulated leather tooled in 
gold — holds a full year of DANCE 
MAGAZINE. 


$3.00 


1944-45, 1946-47. 


THE WHOLE DANCE PICTURE is yours 
with these valuable, low-cost "extras" 


EASY SHOPPING BY MAIL: Your order's 
on its way to you the day we get it 


WE PAY POSTAGE! 


Send check or money order to 
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bookkeeping. recital ideas, ete. 


“STUDIO MANAGEMENT" 
by Toni Holmstock 


Easy-to-understand., 
of dance school management, simplified 


practical handbook 


$1.00 


"25 YEARS OF AMERICAN 
DANCE" 

900 RARE PHOTOGRAPHS (many full- 
page) of dancers you, know and love 
80 ARTICLES by important writers about 
Americas most exciting dance era 

234 GIANT-SIZE 
reading 

LUXURY FORMAT, a credit to your 


library 


$3.95 
“THE GRADED SYSTEM" 
by Carolyn Parks 
Full four-year course in ~ ballet. in con- 


venient booklet form, by a noted teacher 
$1.25 


PAGES, for easy 


"DO'S AND DON'TS 
OF BASIC BALLET BARRE" 


Thalia Mara 


12 chapters of basic ballet barre material 
for beginners. A_ distinguished expert 
gives you clear illustrations of the RIGHT 


way and the WRONG way. 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED — 93 photo. 


graphs show you Posture and Placement 
— The Plié — Battements Tendus — 
Battements Dégagés — Battements Re. 
tirés — Ronds de Jambe a Terre — Rond: 
de Jambs Jeté en l’Air — Battement: 
Frappés — Petits Battements sur le Cou 
de Pied — Grands Battements — De. 
veloppés — Battements Soutenus — Re. 
levés. 
48 pages. hard cover, size 814 x 11. 
$2.50 
@. 
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Tremendous selection for all types of 
dancing: Tots, Beginners, Intermediate. 
Advanced Professional 
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"EL:MENTARY FULL POINT 

TECHNIQUE" 

"IN "ERMEDIATE FULL POINT 

TECHNIQUE" 

"FLEXING FOR BALLET" 

by Eileen O'Connor 

3 hard-cover books of ballet fundamentals. 

clearly described, inspiringly illustrated 

by famous dancers 
$2.50 each... 


PICTURE ALBUMS 

HANDSOME LARGE-SIZE PICTURES 
(10° x 12”) on heavy coated stock ... 
EACH PHOTO SEPARATE, for framing 
or hanging “as is”... COMPLETE SET 
OF 5 PICTURES in each attractive al- 
bum. GIVE THEM as cherished gifts or 


prizes, 


all three for $7.00 


Album #1 Five Ballet Portraits: 

Maria Tallchief and Frederic Franklin — 
Igor Youskevitch —-‘John Kriza — Margot 
Fonteyn — Radio City Music Hall Corps 
de Ballet. 


Album #2 Five Varied Dance Portraits: 


Alicia Alonso — Martha Graham — Jose 
Limon & Co. — Jose Greco — Paul 
Draper. 


Album #3 Favorite Film Dancers: 


Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen — Fred As- 


tare — Marge and Gower Champion — 
Ray Bolger — Moira Shearer. 


Album #4 Great Moments in Ballet: 
Anna Pavlova in “The Dying Swan” — 
Alexandra Danilova and Leonide Massine 
in “Gaite Parisienne” .— Vaslav Nijinsky 
and Tamara Karsavina in “Spectre de la 
Rose” —- Members of the Original Cast 
in “Fancy Free” — Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin in “Giselle”. 


‘only $1.00 per set 
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Land-mark. articles from past issues — 
see p. 67. | | 


YOU'LL WANT DANCE 
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HANDBOOK OF 
DANCE STAGECRAFT 


BY TOM SKELTON 


TOOLS OF LIGHTING DESIGN: COLORED LIGHT ON PIGMENT 


To understand how colored light will 
affect the colored pigment of your. cos- 
tumes and make-up. it is necessary to 
understand that two different processes of 


color mixing are involved: 


Subtractive 


When you mix paints or dyes, you know 
that red and yellow make orange, that red 
and blue make magenta and that blue and 


green make blue-green: 


This is called subtractive color mixing. 


since the pigments cancel each other out 


and all of the primaries together produce 
black, the absence of all color. Without 
yoing into too much detail, we find that 
red, yellow and blue are the primary col- 
ers of pigment. When they are mixed in 
various proportions they can produce any 
other color. But a tint can be produced 


only by adding white. 


Additive 


When you turn two colored lights onto 
a white surface, red and green make yel- 
low. green and blue make blue-green and 


blue and red make magenta: 
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DIAGHILEV — NIJINSKY AND 


OTHER VIGNETTES 


-by Maurice Sandoz 
Commentary by Romola Nijinsky 


Illustrated $5.00 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP . 
_ 1365 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


When in PARIS 


Visit 20 PLACE DAUPHINE 
Pont-Neuf 


see Gilberte Cournand 
DANCE BOOK SHOP 
Antique and Modern Books 


Manuscripts — Prints — Documents 


Sculptures. 


BALLET BOOK SHOP 


Books on Dance and Related Arts 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS e¢ BALLET SCORES 
DANCE DESCRIPTIONS by 


e@ Lucile Baum 


Catalog on Request 


20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


DANCE STUDENTS 
buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Contains barre work, ballet steps with 
French Terms, also how to execute each 
step, 34 Illus. Price $2.45. No C.O.D. 
Published Dances used in Professional Perform- 
ances; thoroughly explained; beautifully  illus- 
trated; only $1.00 each. Write for List. 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL DF DANCING 
162 N. State St., Chicago 1, Il. 


Subscribe to 


TOUTE LA DANSE 


the specialized French revue 


“one year: $7.00 payable by check on 
any French, American, or English bank © 


Send subscription to: 


32 rue de Maubeuge, Paris — |Xe 


Dance Stagecraft: Lighting 


This is called additive color mixing; 
since one color is added to another to 


_ produce the third. The primaries are red, 
blue and green, and when added together 


they produce white light, the presence of 
all color. To produce a tint you add the 
complimentary color. Pink, for instance, 
is red plus a little blue and a little green. 
A secondary color like yellow (50% red 
and 50% green) can be made pale yel- 
low, ivory or white simply by.adding blue. 


Pigment 
Pigment, whether it be the costume or 


the make-up, can be seen only because it 


reflects the light that shines on it. But 
it will not reflect all colors indiscrimi- 
nately. It will reflect only the color that 
both the light and the pigment have in 
common. A green costume under red light 
will turn black because green dye _ is 
composed of yellow and blue dye, neithe: 
of which can reflect red light. But the 
same green costume will become very 
yellowish under yellow light and very 
bluish under blue light since it can be 
sympathetic to both yellow and blue. 

Pink light is a tint of red light since 
it has a little: blue and a little green in 
it. The green costume under pink lighi 
will still be green, but will be a slightl, 
darker shade than natural because some 
of the blue and yellow pigment will turn 
black. 

To spare you the necessity of figuring 
out how colored light will affect your 
costumes, here is a chart. Remember that 
with rich colors (primaries and second- 
aries) the pigment will “appear” to be 
the color that is common to both light and 
the pigment. And remember, also, that 
a tint of colored light will change but not 
destroy the pigment color since the tint 
is composed of some of all three additive 


| primaries. 
REN GREEN BLUE YELLOW PEACOCK | MAGENTA PINK “TLT. BLUE JORANG? LT. GE 
RED Red Black Black Red Black Red Red Fuschia Red "k. Red 
GREFN Black Green Black Greer Green Black Dk. Green| Green Dk. Green Green 
: Brown or | Dk. Blue 
BLUE Black Black Blue Black Blue Blue Cerise Blue Dk. Blue 
Orangish- 
YELLOW Red Lime Black Yellow Green Red Brown Gray Orance Lime 
Bluish- Dk. 
PEACOCK Black Green Turquoise | Green Peacock | Blue Feaceck Peacock Dk. Blue | Peacock 
Dk. Dk. 
LAGENTA Crimson j}. Black Cerise Red Blue Magenta Fuschia | Magenta Red Magenta 
Orangish-| Dk. Gray- 
PINK Red Dk. Green| Dk. Blue | Yellow Peacock | Magenta Pink Lavender | Orange Green 
ST SL DOK e 
PLUE Dke Red Dk. Green} Blue Lemon Peacock | Purple Lavender | Lt. Blue | Orange Lt. Dae 
Gray- Lt. 
(ASBER Red Green Gray-Blue} Orange Gray Red Orange Olive Orenge Lime 


| 
WL | 
| 
Fic ,, | 
a4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Colored light will affect make-up in 


‘ the same way that it affects the pigments 


in the chart above. But since make-up dis- 
tortion can be so much more subtly harm- 
ful I think a more detailed chart would be 
helpful. This chart deals only with the 
light tints that you are apt to use for 
general lighting, since the richer more 
dramatic colors are used primarily for 
effects and are generally used in conjunc- 
tion with tints to provide the actual illumi- 


nation. 
PIGMENT 
ROUGES LINERS 
ORANGISH RED | PURPLISH | BLU | GREEN” WHITE BROWN AC TTA 
STETL | 
darker (2) | naturel (2) natural (1)| blue green (2) | blue gray | Black 
SPEC 
LAVENDER natural natural | natural | dDlue green (3) | svec. lav. | brown Jake _ 
BASTARD | 
AMBER natural (1) | natural darker (2) | darker | darker lt. oranre | brown St ae 
FLESH | 
PINK darker -natural (1) | darker darker | darker flesh vink | brown lake 
AMBER natural (1) | natural darker black black orance brown laké (3) 


(1) use a little more of it than you might ordinarily use 


(2) 
(3) 


use a little less and blend it very carefully 
slightly grayed and darkened 


(Natural means that pigment color will not be changed by light cclor.) 


These charts are useful only up to a 
certain point, as anyone who has ever 
tried to dye a costume can tell you. The 
impurity of pigments often misleads you 
as to. what the actual color is composed 
of. Words like “purplish,” furthermore, 
mean such different things to different 
people. But I hope these charts will serve 
as an advisory guide when you are plan- 
ning costumes and make-up. They should 
show you that green costumes and eye- 
shadow may not come across in their 
natural color unless the lighting makes 
special concessions to the pigment color. 
Conversely, the distortion of color caused 
by using the wrong color of light often 
produces stunning and unexpected colors. 
Steel blue light on a yellow costume re- 
sults in an irridescent lemon. Magenta 
light on a red costume produces a bright 


crimson and on an orange costume makes 
the brightest of reds. In another instance 
you may want to “kill” the costume color. 
The potential is unlimited for color em- 
phasis or de-emphasis. 

P.S. While we’re doing charts, here is 
one that may help you when you order 
your gelatine. Each of the three major 
manufacturers of gelatine use different 
names and numbers for the products, so 


this chart is intended to help you figure — 
out which color you want, depending on _— 


the manufacturer from whom you order. 
Some of the Brigham colors are not 
matched by Rosco or Cinemoid, and even 
those that are matched are sometimes 
cnly approximate. (All of these colors 
were discussed in the January °56 issue 


of DANCE Magazine.) (Cont. next month) 


BRIGHAM ROSCO 


CINEMOILD 


Flesh Pink #2 


No Color Pink ;/60 


Gold Tint #51 


TF 


Du Barry Pink #9 


Du Barry Pink /11)4 


Rose #10 


| Light Magenta /1U Light Magenta 21 


Pale Lavender 7 30 


Special Lavender //17 Surprise Pink #120 
Medium Lavender #16 Medium Lavender “122 
— 
Light Blue # 27 Sky Blue #132 idcle Blue ;18 
Steel Blue #29. Special Steel Blue #130 Steel Blue #17 
— 
Light Blue Special #730 Light Blue 7129 Foccle Blue ,10 
Light Green Blue 0 Light Green Blue #131 Blue Green 16 
vark Lemon 752 Dark Lemon /\ Yellow .1 
1 ght Amber #57 Light Amber #9 Medium Amber #l 
wht Scarlet or Bastard Amber #62 Bastard Amber /71 
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MARLOS BALLET 
RECORDS 


Write for List 
83-83 118 Street 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
DANCE 


TROPHIES 
LOW PRICE CUPS — PINS 
DOLLS — WALL PLAQUES 
SCARVES | 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
READY MADE COSTUMES 
T SHIRTS 
HAT & CARRYING CASES 
BRACELETS — APPLIQUES 
BOOKS — BELTS 
ACROBATIC MATS 


STATLER RECORDS 


H. W. SHAW 


246 — 5th Ave., (near 28th St.) 
N.Y.C. I, N. Y. MU 3-5794 


— 


Ready-Made 
and 
Ready-Cut 
_ Ready to Sew 


Theatrical — Dancing 
Children — Adults 


Manufacturers 
of 

Reg. 


Durene & Elasticized Leotards 
Practice Wear 
Dance Records 
Dance Shoes 


OPERA HOSE — TIGHTS 
Fabrics — Trimmings 
Accessories 


1956 Catalog On Request 
To Dance Schools only 


BETTY SILK Costume Co. 


1220 W. 6th, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Introducing DANCE Magazine 


READER SERVICE 
REPRINTS 


dents . . . use them to back up your arguments, to influence 
parents. 
Here’s the first set — low-priced as a service to our readers. 


The articles you’ve liked most... 


The articles you’ve wanted to keep. . 


YOURS IN HANDY REPRINTS. 


5 cents (5 for $1.00) 


Use them as teaching material . . . distribute therf to stu- 


And there’ll be more to follow. 


I enclose remittance in the amount of 


below: (N.Y.C. Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax) 


for the Reprints checked 


Enter number of 


copies desired 


1. DIRECTORY OF DANCE IN COLLEGES* 


w oN 


A 


— 


11. 


25¢ each (5 for $1) 
SELECTED BOOK LIST FOR YOUNG DANCERS 


. TOE SHOES WHEN? 
HOW TO KNIT TIGHTS 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN LEOTARD 


. CHA-CHA-CHA Instruction | 
. MAMBO Instruction 
. MERENGUE Instruction 


. SUGGESTED MODERN DANCE EXAMINATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


. SUGGESTED BALLET EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED BALLROOM EXAMINATION FOR 


TEACHERS 


* 50 cents each (5 for $2.00) 
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City 


DANCE Magazine 


Zone____State 


231 West 58 St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Mr. Pepys 


(continued from page 6! 
King), she ensnared the rope dancer, als . 
What luck for Moll Davies and Neé | 
Gwyn! With Castlemaine spending le , 
of her time at court, the competition w . 
considerably lessened. Nell commem: 
ated the opportune absence of ti : 
Countess by having carved on her silv. - 
bedstead a miniature figure of Jacob Ha | 
dancing upon the rope. 

Unfortunately, the better the dance: . 
fared at court, the less Pepys saw « 
them in the theatres. When Nell Gwy. 
left the stage for a life of domesticit 
Pepys lamented: “Poor girl! I pity he: 
but more the loss of her at the King . 
house.” 

Mr. Pepys probably did not lament 
alone. But his contemporaries were less 
revealing in their discussions of the thea- 
tre. Writing late at night in his secrei 
shorthand Diary, Pepys relived frankl, 
the joys of his days. He chided himsel/ 
for money spent on the theatre and time 
lost from his business. But it seems to 
have done his career no harm. In later 
years, his eyesight badly impaired, he 
sighed that he could no longer enjoy all 
the delights of the stage. But what 
THE END 


pleasant memories he had! 


The involvements of Samuel Pepys and 
his wife in learning social dance are 
fully described (according to entries in 
| Mr. Pepys’ Diary) by Selma Jeanne 
Cohen in the March 756 issue of 
DANCE Magazine.—kEd. 


NEW CINCINNATI ASSN.: Newest 
teacher organization to promote better 
dance training is the Greater Cincinnati 
Dance Educators. Group’s Ist project was 
a _lecture-demonstration, “What Good 
Dance Can Do For Your Child,” for PTA 
groups at the Cincinnati Library. Officials 


_ pictured above are: (standing) Edith Mc. 


Crea, Virginia Garrett, Dorothy Potts. 
Myrl Laurence, Ellen Swope: (seated ) 
Nancy Bauer, Anneliese Von Oettigen. 
Other officers not in picture are Marian 
LaCour, Shirley Frame: Elmore, Skippe: 
Downie. 
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MORE BOOK REVIEWS 


> st for the Dancers 
: Beth Dean and Victor Carell 
U e Smith, Sidney, 1955 


Reviewed by Walter Sorell 


Dust for the Dancers is an inspired and 
inspiring book for those interested in the 
wenders of far-away lands and in the 
fascinating aspects of ethnological danc- 

«, Beth Deanxand Victor Carell have 
made a 10,000 mile journey through the 
northern and central parts of Australia 
and have come up with a captivating 
story. Their unique adventures are well 
told, and we learn a great deal about the 
way of life of primitive man in general 
and about the significance of dancing for 
the aborigines in Australia in particular. 
We learn through the authors’ experiences 
that the desire to dance, to tell a story 
in a pantomimic way is as basic with man 
as his need for food and his escape into 
religion. 

The dances of these primitive people, 
the symbolism of their movements, the 
excitement of their rituals come to full 


life on these pages. When the authors 


describe the beauty of a landscape, they 
find such wonderful words as: “To watch 
the sun rise through the morning mists 
of a river, is like seeing the ethereal be- 
ginning of the aborigines’ ancient ‘Dream- 
ing Time’, to watch it set is to see a glory 
of flaming red reflected in the tiny seas 
of a lily pond, and framed by the pan- 
danus palms about its edge.” In their 
dance descriptions the verbal images have 


strong pictorial power, as in this para- | 


graph: 
“The beauty of Gilligan’s feeling for 
lyricism was expressed in his con- 
sciously softened arms. They circled 
towards us in mute appeal; then he 
crossed them, with a melting of the 
wrists. His crossed hands moved up in 
an odd caress of his cheeks, continu- 
ing in ever widening circles, until, with 
a curious symmetrical movement, both 
his arms curved out to the right in a 
gracious arc, the palms facing toward 
his head, which was well turned away 
to the left. These arms were a counter 
balance to his weight as it was inex- 
orably shifting in the opposite direc- 
tion, till he had sunk down on his left 
hip.” 
%eth Dean and Victor Carell have made 
us relive their adventurous story. Dust for 
the Dancers is rewarding reading. 


THE END 
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We LEAD the platter parade 
in Recorded Music for dancing 


First in preference with dancing 
teachers and students, Russell Records 
have continuously led the 
field for ten years because 
they provide all the 
wanted features. 


@ FIRST IN SELECTIONS e@ FIRST IN VARIETY 
e@ FIRST IN PREFERENCE @ FIRST IN QUALITY 
e@ FIRST IN ARRANGEMENTS e FIRST IN SERVICE ~ 


Over 300 musical numbers in a big, big 
variety of tempos for exercises and rou- 
tines of various lengths enable you to get . 
exactly what you want every time when 
you choose Russell Records. Recorded 
music for dance teaching and student's 
home practice... for beginners, interme- 
diate or advanced students. Write today 
for our complete catalog. 


For Service 


For Quality 
Order From 


HI-NOTE 


Theatrical Shoe Co. 
509 Smith Street Flint, Mich. 


Records — Leotards — Tap — Ballet — Toe Shoes 
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WHEN 


TALK 


TURNS TO COSTUMES 


maharam 
gets top 


billing 


WHEREVER successful dance teachers gather .. . 
wherever the excitement and magic of the dance world 
permeates the atmosphere and colors the conversation 
— the name Maharam comes up time and time again. 


No matter what type of dancing — 
Maharam's fabrics, trimmings, accessories 
and designs set the mood for sparkling 
'‘Broadway-like'’ productions from the 
moment the curtain goes up to the last 
“bravissimo."" 

Let Maharam help YOU make your dance 
program a spectacular success. 


Visit the Maharam Displays at your Dance 
Teachers Conventions this Summer. 


Maharam's 23rd idea-packed er; 
Costume Fabric Revue will be ; ' at 
thie Please reserve my copy of Maharam's New 
yours NOW! 23rd Edition Costume Fabric Revue. ! 


Name of School _ 


FABRIC CORPORATION No. of Pupils 


NEW YORK: 130 WEST 46th STREET 
CHICAGO: 115 SO. WABASH (WURLITZER BLDG) i 
LOS ANGELES: 1113 SO LOS ANGELES STREET a 


Name of Person ordering Revue. 
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j To. Series: 


ior more than a year I have been writ- 
ing in DANCE Magazine about tap danc- 
ing. generally and specifically. Most fun- 
damental steps have been covered in this 
period. I think we can now safely assume 
that you can do wings and pull-backs of 
all varieties and at any possible speed. 
We can assume also that you have an 
understanding of fundamental rhythmic 
patterns. Slap-shuffles, cramp rolls, shuffle 
pull-backs and continuous variations of 
the same are, I hope, at your toe tips by 
this time. Or, if they aren’t, you know 
how to make them be there. 

Here are four difficult steps. They are 
valuable as exercises for simpler steps. 
because they sharpen technique. And they 
are valuable in themselves to use at ap- 
propriate moments in a tap dance. 

The first one is as follows: Stand on R 

leg in plié. Left foot is sur le coup-de- 
pied in back of R. Arms are in low second 
or in fourth with R arm raised. Prepare 
your muscles and balance exactly as if 
you were going to do a. wing on your R 
foot. Start to do a wing. Emphasize the 
initial scrape to the side of the R. When 
air borne do a_ shuffle on R, two taps. 
land on ball of R, drop R heel and tap 
lL, toe in back. During the execution of 
this step, the L knee is to be raised as 
high as possible in passé and lowered as 
the R lands. There are six sounds in this 
step. The scrape is one, the shuffle two 
and three, and the landing, ball-heel-toe. 
is four, five, six. : 
Practice this without music until the 
sounds are clear and the movement with- 
out effort. You must land in a good plié 
in order to have sufficient potential energy 
for each successive step. “Potential en- 
ergy’ is the energy in a raised weight 
at rest or a coiled spring. In non-technical 
terms this simply means that energy has 
been stored up and will perform work 
when let loose. | 

To do this step with music effectively, 
| recommend a soft shoe rhythm in very 
light stop time; begin on four with the 
-crape and finish on ONE, wait a quarter 
rote and repeat, beginning on two, finish- 


aug on THREE. Figure out some other | 


tarting points. Practice on the other foot. 


ry different arms, but never use them in - 
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such a way that you cant do the step 
unless you use them in that fashion. 
The second difficult step begins with 
both feet on the. floor. Stand on the balls 
of the feet and plié. Raise up strongly 


but don’t jump up high. As you rise,. 


move both feet diagonally forward to 
perform alternate shuffles. In 
tion this is what happens. Lift your feet 
free of the floor. Brush L forward, brush 
R forward, brush L back, brush R_ back, 
land L, land R, drop L heel, drop R heel. 
This makes eight taps and-is a very pretty 
sound. To practice this | suggest that you 
stand between two chair backs and sup- 


slow mo- 


port your weight on your hands. 

Use the same did for the 

first step. ‘The first tap, the brush _for- 
ward, is on ONE. The last heel drop is 
on TWO The eight taps are even 32nd 
notes. Hold TWO and begin the next step 
on THREE, finish on FOUR. In this step 
vou may help lift yourself with your arms. 
but try not to flail around too much. If 
you succeed in doing this easily with 
your hands in your pockets let me know 
about it. As in the first step, you must 
land in a good plié in order to leave 
strength for the next step. 
This step must be ‘clean and light with 
an allowable accent on the heels. If you 
feel more comfortable beginning the step 
with a brush forward of the R_ foot in- 
stead of the L, do so. Just be sure that 
both feet are off the floor before the first 
forward brush begins. 

The third step begins standing on the 
R leg with the whole foot on the floor. 
Shuffle left diagonally to the back, leave 
the L free of the floor and shuffle with 
the R, land on the L, ball-heel. This 
makes six taps. Take the chairs again and 
smooth it out, 1 23456,12345 6. 


music you 


You can do this in fast 6/8 time or in 


even 16th notes against a fast 4/4 time. 
If you use it in 6/8, the accent is on the 
first tap of the initial shuffle—one 2 3 4 
5 6. If the 4/4, the taps remain perfectly 
even with perhaps a slight accent on every 


other “one” if you can manage it. I say 
if you can manage it because fitting a six 
count step into an eight count rhythm 
(every other ,“one;” i.e., one’ 2 3 41 2 


3 4 one 23 4 1 2 3 4) means accenting 


4 


SOME DIFFICULT STEPS 


BY PAUL DRAPER 


a different part of the step as each strong 
beat comes up. 

Don’t be afraid to use the chairs until 
you feel exactly what you should be do- 
ing. Then try it unaided. You will find 


that the body assumes a slight to side 


movement that feels not unlike the body 
movement in a brisé volé. The arms re- 
main in second and dip slightly from side 
to side. This step will perhaps sound im- 
possible—it will almost look that way, too. 
It is a very effective tap step. 

The final. difheult step is not showy. 
but it is more practical. It requires very 
little effort and sounds very fine. The step 
shuffle. pull-back, toe. 
heel drop, step. heel drop, stamp. I’m 


is essentially a 


sorry there isnt a simpler way of de- 
scribing it. Stand on L. Shuffle R in back. 
pull-back L. land on ball of R, tap toe 
of L behind R. drop R_ heel, step up to 
R with L, drop L heel and stamp R 
forward. This makes nine taps. It is done 
very fast. It starts softly and the sound 
crescendos to as loud as possible at the 
end of the step. The hardest part is to 
get the pointed L foot, which has just 
made a toe tap in back of the R, from 
that position to its forward moving step- 
heel. This has to be done fast enough 


not to break the rhythm of the step. It is 


helpful to practice just this part of the 
step: toe heel step heel stamp. Repeat 
this on both sides until it is very fluid 
and strong. The sound of the whole step 
can best be described as_ br-r-r-r-r-r-R-R- 
Boom! This to be done on either foot and 
also en tournant. Turn to the left if you 
begin on the L and vice-versa. 

You will find this a very valuable pune- 
tuation step, like an exclamation point in 
writing. It takes 
tempo. Begin with some light slaps; one, 


one count in a_ blues 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, br-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-R-R-ONE. Finish with a real stamp on 
the R in a deep plié and hold it for a 
count and move away quietly again. Such 
contrasts are of value in all sorts of 
dancing, and particularly so in tap danc- 
ing. Beware of orthodox sequences if your, 
aim is to hold and move your fellow matr: 
Especially if you want to be paid for,:it. 


THE END 
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(continued from page 10) 


ceremony of awakening, Especially in its 
opening moments, with a circle of women 
around a sleeping novice, it reflected the 
mystery of an opening bud or’a nascent 
child. But when it came time for the 
Tenderling to embark upon a voyage of 
discovery, a climax or strong dramatic 
point was needed to keep the theme fro: 
dissipating. 

The repeat performance of Miss Scott’s 
Animal Courtship was most welcome, 
especially in its tremulous depiction of 
fireflies and its powerful study of two 
sparring spiders. 

Virginia Freeman uses a style for which 
she does not really know the motivations. 
Although she gravitates to contractions, 
stiff parallel arms, and a_ turned-in 
solidity, one feels that these are essentially 
unrelated to the lyricism of what she is 
trying to say. In her group dance, In One 
is Contained, there were many moods, but 
the mannered style made them seem quite 
similar. 

In her comic work, Tales from an In 
nocent Greenhouse, Miss Freeman was 
more successful in her treatment of 
flapper-like flowers, posing, flirting, and 
gamboling. 


The New York Ballet Club 

Sixth Annual Choreographers’ Night 
High School of Fashion Industries 
May 13, 1956 : 


The members of the New York Ballet 
Club work enthusiastically to further the 
cause of ballet. But unfortunately, their 
Annual Choreographer’s Nights have the 
reverse effect. For they open the door to 
all and sundry without screening. 

There is no special kindness — to 
audience or to choreographers — in al- 
lowing incompetence a place upon. the 
stage. The Sixth Annual Choreographers’ 
Night (which dragged on until nearly 
midnight) contained two choreographic 
embarrassments — Anne Wilson’s Le 


Grand Dupré and Simon Semenoff’s ver-- 


sion of the second act of Coppelia. There 
was incipient but haphazardly developed 
humor in Valentina Belova’s The Con- 
stant She. Ruth Bell Fellow’s Dances to 
Khatchaturian, Joseph Rosenbloom’s In 
the Spring, and Benjamin Harkarvy’s 
Three Lyric Dances were modest but at 
least tasteful exercises in classic choreo- 
graphy. There: was also a_ repeat of 
Marvin Gordon’s Once Upon a Day, a 
rather coy impression of the world of 


childhood fantasy. 
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REVIEWED BY WALTER SORELL 
Edith Stephen Dance Workshop 
May 20, 1956 
Master Institute Theatre 

Edith Stephen’s Dance Workshop Co. 
attempts to go its own way, unperturbed 
by all theatrical considerations and audi- 
ence reaction. Miss Stephen’s intention 
to find yet untried bridges between dance 
and the related arts, particularly between 
poetry and the dance, is laudable. Un- 
fortunately, the means employed do not 
lead to the desired artistic ends. 

This became most obvious when Dylan 
Thomas’ voice was heard in his gripping 
poem And Death Shall Have No Domin- 
ion, which she tried to give kinetic 
meaning. In contrast to the audible rhyme 
and reason, the movement sequences 
made none. In this, as in most of the 
other pieces, they remained incoherent 
and illegible. 

Miss Stephen gives herself little sheees 
to develop any phrase because of her 
cryptic brevity. And where her breath 
seems longer, as in her two group works, 
she loses herself in deadly repetition. In 
her desperate search for new images she 
shows much daring, but finds little to 
say that is actually new. 

At the end of the recital the entire 


program becomes blurred into a picture 


of sameness. It is not a matter of asking 
to be entertained; but dance is theatre 
and must, at least, communicate with its 
audience, however experimental it tries 
to be. Edith Stephen has not yet found 
the bridge across the footlights. 

The Playhouse Dance Company 

Concert of New Group Works 

May 25, 1956 

Henry Street Playhouse 

Alwin Nikolais has done a consistently 
wonderful job of experimenting in the 
modern dance this past season. He has 
developed a group of good dancers and a 
new basic idea, or at least a new approach, 
by going all the way back to naked sim- 
plicity of movement, to improvisation, to 
mere exploration of space. It seems that, 
in his opinion, the expressiveness of the 
modern dance has gone too much in the 
direction of soul-searching and caught it- 
self in the complex snares of psychological 
problems. 

He offers no problem themes. He de- 
humanizes his dancers and makes them 
part of the external material he chooses 
for the development of an idea. His ideas 
are those of a sculptor or painter, not 


primarily of a dancer. And he achieves — 


stunning images and unconventional de- 
signs with the help of props, masks, cos- 
tumes and lighting. He seems to visualize 


ness of shadows and 


an image, conceive and circumscribe , 
basic design for it. Then he procee ; 
painstakingly to exhaust its movement px - 


sibilities. 


Though sometimes the impression 
that he uses movement sparingly, the 
is not one static moment. In his openi: 
dance, Discs, the entire company do 
little more at first than sway on the dis. 
on which they stand. Nevertheless, | 
achieves the impression of Greek sculptu. 
becoming alive. He is then able to utili. > 
man and disc in a seemingly endless ar | 
amazing variation of images. 

Even more surprising is the poet: 
atmosphere he creates and sustains wii) 
such dance-abstractions as Pole, wheie 
Gladys Bailin and Murray Louis paint an 
enchanting picture of rhythmic undula- 
tion; or the enticing Hoop dance in which 
he makes wonderful use of the playfui- 
in which Beverly 
Schmidt shows what an excellent dancer 
she is; or Capes where he exploits bits 
of draperies to the full (in fact, to Loie 
Fuller). 

He also proves that he has humor. 
In Skirt dance he makes his wry, tongue- 
in-cheek comment on the eternal merry- 
go-round of fashion. Only in one out of 
eight dances, Box, did his imagination run 
dry. Otherwise, it was a most evocative 
and stimulating evening. Let us hope that 
Alwin Nikolais’ discovery of new land 
won't be an end in itself, but will lead 
to more explorations and innovations. 
Dance Associates 
Master Institute Theater 
May 31, 1956 

The evening opened with a choreogra- 
phically neat piece, called One Two One, 
by Florence Mayer, which in its unpreten- 
tiousness and joy in moving seemed an 
apt curtain raiser. Far more complex, and 
purely impressionistic, was Paul Taylor’s 
The Least Flycatcher, with no music and 
some disturbing sound effects. The dance 


‘ha “un tv 


had winning moments, but lost out in the 


end because of too little of both substance 
and form. | 
Karen Kanner’s Three at Love tried to 
retell an often told story of love, frustra- 
tion and the changing luck of love. It 
was an engaging dance, well executed by 
choreographer Leonor Kampner and by 
Gene McDonald. But the frequent use of 
ballet idioms seemed unnecessary. And 
it would also have helped a lot if we had 
been given more of a chance to identify 
with the fate of the people and happen- 

ings on stage. 
The lack of a definite relationship be- 
tween the dancers became strongly mani- 
(continued on page 72) 
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IN THE NEWS 


SCHOLARSHIP VISITOR FROM MEX- 
ICO: Socorro Bastida returns this month 
to dance and teach in Mexico City, after 
a season’s study at NYC's School of Amer- 
ican Ballet, to which she was given a 
scholarship by the Cultural Inst. of the 
Amer. Embassy in Mexico. 


“N 


“Ballet 


"SAVAGE’S NEW CO.: 
is the title of Archie Savage's first 
«o., recently organized in Los Angeles 
and scheduled for a European tour in 
Sept. Mr. Savage is at the rear, center. 


"DANCER IN "BERLIN BALLET: 
Janet Sassoon, former member of the San 
Francisco Ballet and the de Cuevas Co.., 
(above with Gert Reinholm in “Signale” ) 
recently completed a 3-month season with 
Tatjana Gsovsky’s Dance Theatre-Berlin 
in the German capital. 


nF. 
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Made to measure or 
from our custom-quality 
ready-sized collection .. . 


Famous ballerinas or the very youngest beginners 
. all know La Mendola for fast, accurate 
service in fitting the world’s finest 

. footwear for the dance 


® always in stock . . . a tremendous selection 
of colors, sizes and materials ready for - 
prompt delivery. 


catalog upon request 


Mendola 


THEATRICAL ‘FOOTWEAR & ACCESSORIES 


130 W. 46th St.. New York 36 © JUdson 6-0113 


IN CANADA 


Your dance supply headquarters for 


shoes patterns leotards 
fabrics make-up records 
trimmings tights batons 


Canada’s oldest and largest theatrical supply house 


MALLABAR 375 Hargrave St., —— Man. 


Stores also at Toronto and Montreal 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACROBATIC MATS — BARRE BRACKETS | AND BARRES — DANCE 


FOOTWEAR — TUMBLING BELTS — REHEARSAL TOGS AND MANY. 


ACCESSORIES — CALIFONE SPEED CONTROL RECORD PLAYERS 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


FIRESTONE Dance Supplies, C. Y. O. Bldg., 107 South Broadway, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED CAN FOOTWEAR AND ACC ESSORIE Write 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors — ff for 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All FREE 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your: MS CATALOG 
directly. Dept: 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. a 4, BSM 

Atten. MR. LUNT 489 FIFTH AVE. SERVING THE DANCER FOR OVER 40 YEAR 754 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
1576 Broadway at 4/th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PDD PD DP 


f For all your Dancing needs 


STATLER RECORDS 


Send for free catalogue 


Statler Records © Box 189 © Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Look for us . . . we'll be waiting to meet and greet _ . 
you ...atall of the dance conventions in New York 


, YOUR FIRST SOURCE FOR: COSTUMES, 
» SKETCHES, IDEAS, FABRICS, 

TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES. 


now in new quarters with 3 times the space — same address 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP. 


10 E. 39 St.,. New York 16, N. Y. 
The Bartell 
the all aluminum 


« hoop for dance, HOOP 


| recreation and play $3.50 
7/16"" tube, diam. ea. 


Free delivery in N.Y. C. 

Out of town shipping charge 75e. 
Send check or m. o. No C.O.D.'s 
DESIRE LIGHT 
2326 Loring Place, Bronx 68, N. Y. 
special discount on quantity orders 


WOLFF-FORDING & CO. Inc. 


Theatrical Supplies 


46 STUART ST.BOSTON 16, MASS. 


WV elcome to NEW YORK 


_ Yes, youre always welcome to feel at home when visiting the 
KALMO folks. Convention time is get together time and we are happily 


looking forward to seeing all our old friends and chatting with new ones. 


HEW 
shetches 


interest YOu 


123 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


for footwear... 
practice wear... /fabrics... 
and accessories... 


4 SEE THE NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
OF TH EATRICAL WEAR 


Compare Fine Brothers LOW PRICES 
Check Fine Brothers LARGE SELECTION 


AGENTS FORE Try Fine Brothers EXCELLENT SERVICE 
SELVA 


FOOTWEAR WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOG |! 


Reviews 

(continued from page | !) 
fest in Marian Sarach’s Triglyphos. Ey -n 
if the title betrays her intention of tra s. 
lating Greek ornaments on a frieze i iv 
movement language, we need, in the th a- 


tre, more than a pictorial sequence 0|{ 


plastic images. As a non-emotional stu ly 
et postures and movements it succeed d, 
greatiy helped by tne inspired dancing of 
Marian Sarach, Paul Taylor and Est: le 
Volin. As a theatre experience it was a 
failure. 

What this group apparently needs i ; 
freer flow of emstions and a clearer con. 
cept of their ideas. The second half of 
the evening seemed better in this respcci. 
Carol Rubenstein’s South-Northerly, i- a 
well designed piece of variations on a 
theme which held interest all the way 
through. She began with a progression of 
varied arm movements and achieved an 
incisive impression by restrained use of 


space. 

Probably the most gifted of the entire 
group is James Waring, in spite of the 
whimsical weirdness of his ideas and their 
presentation. In his new work, Pieces 
and Interludes, he went the farthest with 
the impersonal approach favored by this 
group and yet he had something emotion- 
ally gripping to say and said it with a 
great deal of imagination. His fantasy is 
strange and often runs away with him. 
thus somewhat obscuring his statement. 
His dancers were puppets who pictured. 
mainly through the use of hand move- 
ments, the forlornness and utter isolation 
of man. Though the piece lacked a coher- 
ent dramatic structure, its over-all idea 
held it together and its sardonic humor 
made it appealing. John Cooper’s music 
was just right. 


The New York City Ballet 
Mozart Festival 
Stratford Festival Theater 
May 31- June 1, 1956 
George Balanchine’s love for and _ kin- 
ship with Mozart’s music has often been 


KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tep Cellophane 


Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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poved, and was again with the world 


pi: miere of A Musical Joke at Stratford, 
Cnn. In a recent radio interview Lincoln 
K rstein spoke of it as a kind of dress 
re iearsal for the company's first appear- 


ance at the coming Salzburg Festival. If 


ths was a public dress rehearsal, then 
Mozart’s hometown can look forward to 
secing a pleasant piece of dancing which, 
though slow in the beginning, gets more 
and more spirited after the first movement. 

The Musical Joke that Mozart wrote is 
a satire on the amateur musicians, who 
want to emulate the professional, and on 
the gawkiness of the bourgeois of that 
time, who wanted to act with the gracious 
and formal elegance of the aristocracy. 
As Mozart’s diverting piece of music is 
not consistently humorous, so Balanchine’s 
ballet presentation has many passages of 
straight classical dancing. The over-all 
mood of playful gaiety has found its way 
into the ballet, particularly in the last 
two sections. 

All six dancers — Diana Adams, Tana- 
quil LeClercq, Patricia Wilde, Herbert 
Bliss, Nicolas Magallanes and Francisco 
wore the put-on awkwardness 
with delightful charm and polished style. 

Karinska’s costumes, with satin, ribbons 
and flowers, fitted the mood to a T. 


A revised version of Caracole, with new | 


the other 
shown 


costumes by Karinska, was 
Mozart-Balanchine collaboration 


during this bicentennial celebration. It is 


danced to the Divertimento No. 15, which 


blends the dignity of court music with gay 
tenderness and lyric beauty. 

Balanchine succeeded in putting pretty 
much of all this into his choreographic 
designs, which sustain the feeling of hap- 
piness and of joyful elegance throughout. 
As in its first showing in 1952, the second 
and fourth movements find Balanchine at 
his purest and best. The atmosphere of a 
court scene to the grand adagio of the 
fourth section, danced by all the soloists, 
is of magnificent stateliness. A theme and 
variation motif to the gracious Andante 
of the second movement is probably the 
most lyrical part of Caracole. The theme 
is stated in a duet and then varied by 
each soloist. 

Melissa Hayden joined the aforemen- 
tioned dancers and performed in a most 
f'awless manner. The entire piece, full of 
poetic images, pays tribute to Mozart's 
genius through the brilliant translation 
of his music of ballet, 
fuently and graciously spoken with the 


THE END 


into the idiom 


t uest Balanchine accent. 
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TALK OF THE TRADE 
BY TONI HOLMSTOCK 


Thousands of teachers from North and 
South America will be going to conven- 
tions in the United States this summer. 
Large amounts of money will be spent in 
getting material for the 1956-57 season. 
Much time and energy will be spent. To 
what purpose? 

It is well known that many conventions 
are an agreeable excuse for socializing, 
drinking and just plain fun. But for most 
dance teachers a convention means some- 
thing quite different. It means hard phys- 
ical work, much concentration, some fun, 
but mostly a gathering of material and 
ideas for future class and recital work. 

Teachers convene during the summer in 
the interest of better teaching and better 
presentation of material. It has been our 
observation that in spite of the many years 
of experience of going to conventions, 
most teachers give little preparatory 
thought to how they can best use both the 
short period of time allotted and the vast 
quantities of material presented in that 
time. 

Too many teachers appear punctually 


-at each hour of class, go through routines 


for hour: after hour, day after day and 
hope that their printed notes will bring 
it all back to them when they get back 
home. They leave the conventions ex- 
hausted and _ exhilarated, feeling much 
like the new student who, although he 
aches in every muscle, feels that he has 
made tremendous advances just because 
he hurts. But there is more to learning 
than a mechanical imitating of steps and 
routines. The major portion of convention 
faculties is composed of people with good 
and varied professional backgrounds, from 
whom there is much to learn. Conventions 
present the rare opportunity of watching 
the style of the (often) world-renowned 
dar; of absorbing the manner in which 
a dance is presented to a large group. 
and of attaining knowledge of the pro- 
fessional approach. 

No one can make another learn. An 
adult will gain from a teacher to the 
extent of the observation, sensitivity and 
receptivity he or she brings to class. Blind 
following is never productive in any field 
and this is particularly true of dancing. 
It is the added spark of talent which 
makes both teaching and performing the 
exciting thing which dance should be. 

It would benefit all convention goers 
to take time and give thought to why they 
are attending a convention, what they 


expect to achieve and how they can best 
take advantage of the Specially chosen 
faculties presented to them. 

A word in closing—leave time to get 
to know your supply people who are dis- 
playing at the conventions; see what they 
have to offer that is' new, consult with 
them regarding your coming season and 
your particular problems. They are all 
there to help. e 


CALIFONE’S 1957 “Celebrity” phono- 
graph has some excellent innovations, in- 
cluding a center drive with continuous 
variable speed turntable. The speeds 
range from 16 to 88 RPM, and once set. 
remains exact, even when cold. Other new 
features are an amplifier’ of 5 watts with 
an 8’ self-contained range 
speaker; a new pickup counter-balanced 
upwards so that it cannot fall on the 
aluminum 


extended 


records; a turntable of cast 
with a cork top (this not only assures 
steady rotation, but prevents the record- 
ings from picking up lint); a 45 RPM 


adapter built into the turntable; an out- 


put jack for an additional external speak- 

er for greater coverage, or for headphones. 

GLADYS HIGHT announces publica- 


tion of a new book of original ballets .. . 


THEATRE AISLE (formerly Solomon- 
offs Dance Book Shop) is closing out 
and selling its entire wares at tremendous 
discounts. (As much as 60% on some 
items). It’s an opportunity to stock up. 


unique CARDS FOR DANCE, 


a few years ago, are 


The 
which came out 
still going strong, with new additions. 
These technique cards are packaged for 
ballet grades I and Il. Teachers have 
found them extremely useful in presenting 
class work, and students are really learn- 
ing their theory and ballet steps. This. 
company also puts out a French Term 
Record, which some teachers play in the 
dressing room for the students to hear 
and study before and after classes. 

MAHARAM Fabrice Corp. will present 
u Costume Fashion Show at the ‘Hotel 
Plaza, courtesy of Dance Educators of 
America, July 20th, during the period of 
their convention. All costumes shown will 
be modeled by the students .of the Lois 
Wicks School of. Dance. Commentary will 
be by Marie Pellico, designer for Ma- 


haram. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANTED for Sept. 1956, ballet teacher also 
tap teacher or instructors teaching all types 
dancing. Guaranteed salary. Write: O. Gross, 
Gross Studios, 1322 Britain St. Wichita Falls, 


Texas. 


ALGY 


Sénd Catalog 
requests to 


Algy, Dept. 56, 212 W. 29 St., N.Y.C. I, N.Y. 


For Fashion In Dancewear 


AGAIN GETS THE 


Hi style! 
¢ LO prices! 


Dance with confi- 
dence in newest cre- 
ations designed to 
beautify every grace- 
ful movement. More 
curtain calls go to 
TREP-ART for low 
prices, fast service, 
and high style! 
TREP ART 
HOUSE OF 
DANCE SUPPLIES 
129 E. CENTER ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BARNEY'S 
Manufacturer & Retailer of Toe, 
Ballet, Tap and Theatrical Foot- 


wear & Accessories 
Send for New 1956 Catalog 


Barney's 634 - 8th Ave. N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


1674 BROADWAY New 


DO'S AND DON'TS OF BASIC CENTER 


PRACTICE IN BALLET 


BY THALIA MARA 


PART FIVE: THE ATTITUDE 


The attitude, like the arabesque, is one of the 
most important basic poses of ballet. It is one of 
the most beautiful of poses when well executed,. 
but can make the dancer appear extremely awk- 
ward when done badly. It is probably the most diffi- 
cult of all poses to do well. 

The position stems originally, according to Carlo 
Blasis who is one of the chief founders of our 
academic system, from the celebrated statue of 
Mercury by Gian Bologna. Blasis regarded it as a 
test of a good dancer for he says “‘a dancer who 
can dispose himself well in the Attitude will be 
outstanding and give proof that he ,has acquired a 
knowledge requisite to his art.” 

Done correctly the pose requires tremendous 
strength in the back or postural muscles, limber- 
ness in the hip joints, good turn-out and perfect 
body placement. 

Like the arabesque, the attitude is subject to an 
infinite number of variations, which can be achieved 
by varying the arm positions, head positions and 
tilt of the body. Also like the arabesque, it is very 
much in use in ballet, not only in posing but also 
in movement. We jump in attitude, we turn in 
attitude, and use it extensively in adagio sequences. 

Here | wish to point out very clearly that in these 
articles we are concerned entirely, and only, with 
the fundamental facts upon which the art of ballet 
is based. Upon these basic concepts, the rich fabric 


Photos by Jack B. Mitchel! 


DO'S 


of the art of ballet is loomed. Or, to put it eve. 
more clearly, these articles are examining the 
skeleton of ballet, the bare bones. Being the ric) 
art which it is, ballet clothes these bones wiih 
infinite variety. The choreographer, who is a creato; 
and inventor, is free to do what his fancy and 
imagination dictate. (The ballet choreographer bases 
his concepts of movement upon the framework of 
academic technique). 

Not so the teacher, however. The functions of the 
teacher and choreographer must not be confused. 
The teacher's task is to give his students thorough 
grounding in academic technique so that they will 
be suitable material for the choreographer. This 
includes perfect mechanical control of the body and 
all its members; a working knowledge of traditional 
movements, poses, a style free from any personal 
mannerisms of the teacher, and a developed sense 
of musical awareness. In short, the teacher must 
make the perfect instrument for the choreographer, 


who is free to embellish the art. 

The teacher must, of necessity, be involved with 
the mechanics of the art, from which the choreo- 
grapher must be entirely free. This is particularly 
true of the beginning and intermediate grades, for 
in the advanced stages of study the dancer must 


be introduced to variety and variations and the 


teacher may take more liberties. 
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1 the beginning grades, the teacher should con- 
ce 1 himself entirely with the basic poses until they 
arc thoroughly understood and well executed by 
the student. Later, in more advanced grades, the 
tec -her may introduce his own and others’ variations 
of hese poses. 

\s in the arabesque pose, minor differences of 
op nion again exist between the three major schools 
concerning the position of the body. However, these 
differences contribute variety to the basic position, 
which the teacher can use to advantage in working 
with individual students for, as | pointed out in the 
May, 1956 issue of DANCE Magazine, the teacher 
must consider the individual dancer’s body when 


working on “‘line.” 


The difference of opinion on the attitude pos. 
lies in the pos. of the upper body. The French school 
calls for the body to bend toward the supporting 
leg to a marked degree. The Italian or Cecchetti 
school requires the body to remain forcefully up- 
right. The Russian school has modified the position 
and is between the two extremes. 

All schools require the raised leg to be lifted 
to a height of 90°, well. turned outward from the 
hips, with the foot held parallel to the knee or 
slightly below it. This is a major point—that the 
knee must never be permitted to drop below the 
level of the foot. 

The pos. is again a three-quarter one. That is, 
the body faces to a corner of the stage and the 
audience sees both hips and both shoulders. As in 
all ‘line’ poses (see DANCE Magazine, Feb. '56) 
this direction of the body in space is of tremen- 
dous importance for too little or too much turn 
of the body away from the audience can ruin the 
line which the dancer wishes to present. 

In the attitude croisé, the dancer must cross the 
raised leg behind the body in order that it may be 
seen in a beautiful arched line between finger tips 


and toe tips. The knee must be forcibly bent to — 


form a right angle of thigh and calf. 

In attitude éffacé the raised leg does not cross 
the body, it is taken up from the first position as 
in éffacé derriere (see D. M., April, 56). The knee 


instead of being bent at a right angle is only half- 
bent, in order that the audience may see both thigh 
and calf, to make the arched line from finger to 
toe tips. 

In all the basic attitude positions-the arms are 
held in the 3rd pos. (see D. M. Oct., 55), with corres- 
ponding arm and leg raised. As | have already said 
these arm positions may later be varied at will. Great 
care must be taken that the shoulder of the raised 
arm is not permitted to raise with the arm and that 
the arm itself is not held too far back. The hand 
must be held within the line of vision. 


DO'S 
Our model is again Delores Lorenz, a student of 
the School of Ballet Repertory. 
1. Attitude croisé (Cecchetti) 
The dancer holds the body strongly upright and 
looks into the palm of the raised hand. The shoul- 


ders are aligned and well pressed down so that the 


arms, neck, and chest appear relaxed and un- 
Strained. The supporting foot is well turned out. 
The leg is well crossed at the back, knee bent at 
a right angle, foot and calf showing to the audience. 
2. Attitude croisé (Russian school) 
As can be seen from these photos, both of these 


basic attitudes are beautiful positions. In this pose 


the back is more arched than according to Cecchetti 
and the body is bent slightly toward the supporting 
leg. The head is inclined toward the supporting leg, 
too. The arms remain as in the Cecchetti pose, with 
the shoulders in alignment. Legs too, are the same 
in both schools. 

3. Attitude croisé, seen from the rear, to show 


the pos. of the raised leg with the foot and knee 


held parallel to each other. 
4. Attitude éffacé (Cecchetti) 


The direction of the body is éffacé. The body is 
held forcefully upright; the head is inclined toward 


the raised leg, shoulders low and in alignment. The 
raised knee is half bent in order to show the calf 
of the leg and the foot, which is held slightly below 
the level of the knee. 
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(continued on page 76) 


661-The Little Engine 


IN THE LAST 4 MONTHS 


HERE ARE 22 MORE: 


647-When I Learn to - 
Dance 

648-How I Love to Sing 
and Dance 

649-Come and Play With 

650-Jingle Bells 

651-The Catalina Bounce 

652-Doin' the Jive 

653-I've Got the Mumps 

654-Are My Ears On 

_ Straight 

655-My Choc'late Rabbit 

656-I'm Glad I'm Not 
a Rubber Ball 

657-Little Sally One Shoe 

658-All God's Children 
Got Rhythm 

659-Dance of the Rose- 
buds & Desplantes 

660-My Dancing School & 
Maja Aristocratica 


That Could 
662-The Little Rag Doll 
663-The Lollipop Tree 
664-Three Little Pigs 
665-Just One of Those 
Things 
666-Mister Tap Toe 
667-Horses & Old Gray 
Mare 
668-Lover 


Teachers: Write for 
Complete Catalog 


VELMO RECORDS, INC. 


735 No. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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“SHOPPING GUIDE 


Books: 
Ballet Book Shop 
Borzoi Book of Ballets 
Cards for Dance 
Gilberte Cournand 
Dance Mart 
Elementary Full Point 
Flexing for Ballet 
Intermediate Full Point 
Graded System 
Gladys Hight 
Kamin Dance Book Shop 
Picture Albums 
Souvenir Programs 
Studio Management 
Thalia Mara 
Theatre Aisle 
25 Years of American Dance 
Classified: 
Dance Routines: 
Earl Atkinson 
John Clancy 
Dance Notes de Luxe 
Roye Dodge 
Danny Hoctor 
Al Gilbert 
Kathlten Kavanagh 
Fred Le Quorne 
Arleigh Peterson 
Rozanas 
Donald Sawyer 
Jack Stanly 
Tomaroff 
Billy Truehart 
Varady 
Vestoff 
Walton 


Dance Footwear and Accessories: 


Advanced Theatrical 
Art Teen 

Barney’s 

Ben & Sally 
Capezio 

Chatila 

Chicago Theatrical 
The Costumer 
Danskins 

Fine Bros. 

Herbet 

Hinote 

Holding 

Kling’s 

La Mendola 

La. Ray 

Mack’s Taps 


4, 


Mallabar Ltd. 
Selva 

Serbin 

Trep Art 


Fabrics: 


Algy 
Associated 
Baum’s 

Betty Silk 
Dazian’s 
Fine Bros. 
Kalmo 
Maharam 
Shea 
Wolff-Fording 


Miscellaneous: 


Back Issues (DANCE Magazine) 
Binders (for DANCE Magazine) 
Desire Light (recreation hoop) 
Firestone 

Flatow (photographer) 

Zachary Freyman (photographer) 
Greenwich Book Publishers 
Jack King (batons) 
Reprints (DANCE Magazine) 

H. W. Shaw (gifts and prizes) 


Subscription Coupon 


Publications and Readers Services: 


Records and Record Players: 


Dance Records, Inc. 
(Danny Hoctor) 
Kimbo (with routines) 

Marlos 

Russell 

Statler Records 

Statler Records (Shaw) 
Stepping Tones 

Velmo 


School Listings: 
Summer Camps: 


Jacob’s Pillow 
Perry-Mansfield 


Teachers’ Dance Organizations: 


American Society of Teachers 
of Dancing” 

Cecchetti Council of America 

Chicago National Association of 
Dance Masters 

Dance Educators of America 

Dance Masters of America 

Dance Teachers Club of Boston 

National Association of. Dance 


and Affiliated Artists 
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5. Attitude éffacé (Russian school) 

The difference lies in the fact that the body is 
not held forcibly upright but is allowed to bend 
slightly forward toward the supporting foot. Actu- 
ally this pos. permits more freedom and the dancer 
will find it easier to keep the knee correctly raised. 


6. Attitude epaulé 

This attitude is executed exactly as the Cecchetti 
attitude croisé. The difference lies in the direction 
of the body in space. This attitude stems directly 
from the epaulé derriere (see D. M., March ’56). 
The dancer faces an upper corner of the stage pre- 
senting a three-quarter rear view to the audience. 

7. Attitude croisé devant 

This pos. is really croisé devant. (see D. M., Feb. 
'56) but the raised leg has the knee bent instead 
of stretched straight. The knee must be strongly 
pressed outward and the foot itself raised as high 
as possible in order to approximate the attitude 
pos. of the leg and to give a good line. 


DON'TS 


Here we see how awkward the attitude position 
can look when incorrectly performed. 

8. The knee has been allowed to drop below the 
level of the foot. 

9. The raised leg is insufficiently crossed and 
consequently the arched line of the pose is lost. 
Note too, the awkwardness of the raised arm and 
hand. The arm is too straight, the wrist broken, 
the hand appears lifeless. 

10. Balletic line depends to a great degree on 
well turned-out legs. See how strange the pose looks 
when the supporting foot is not well turned-out. 
This, by the way, is a very common fault in stu- 
dents who have not been made ‘“‘line conscious.” 


11. If the raised knee is bent at a right angle 
in attitude éffacé the result is that the entire 


| lower leg appears cut off from the knee. 


(continued next month) 
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Photos by Walter E. Owen 
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Abolding 


Specializing in 


ELASTICIZED COTTON 
JERSEY 


LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, UNION 
SUITS, SWEATERS & TRUNKS 


We also carry... 


Write for catalogue | par enca 


and ae NYLON MESH 
measurement chart ACETATE SKIRTS 


EILEEN HOLDING DANCEWEAR 


441 West 2Ist Street, New York 
CHelsea 2-4797 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE ONLY 


CLASSIFIED 


“MUSIC :IN CATEGORIES.” For every dance 
situation — ''Flowers,"’ ‘Holidays,’ ‘Countries,’ 
etc. — 1300 popular standard tunes — 100 
headings. Excellent program-builder.’ $1 09. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-16, 231 W. 58 


Florida Studio & Home For Sale or Lease, with 
Option to Buy. Large Enrollment, Branches, 
Reasonable. Business without home $1,500. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-I7, 231 W. 
Sa NLY.C. 

Wanted — 2!/, room garden apartment. Wood 
burning fireplace preferred in East 50's, 60's or 
70's or West 50's between 5th & 6th Aves. 
Must be able to practice piano, quitar, Spanish 


heel work, jumps, & singing at any hour of the 


24 without disturbing anyone. Rent under $100. 
Phone Plaza 3-2246. 


DANCE INSTRUCTOR Available for Sept. ‘56. 
M. A. in Dance Ed.: Experience to teach any- 
all: Ballet, Modern, Social, Folk, Square. Dance 
Magazine, Box A-18, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y.C. 


Reputable classical ballet schoo! in mid-eastern 
city wants excellent teacher-choreographer. 
Only top-grade male considered. Dance Maga- 
zine, Box A-19, 231 W. 58 St.. N.Y.C. 


Teacher of Creative Dance desires part time 
teaching in private schools or community cen- 


ters in New York and suburbs. Years of experi- 


ence with children and adults in technique and 
improvisation including 5 years with the Blanche 


_Evan School of Creative Dance. Write: Sheila 


Salmon, 128 West 85th Street, N. Y. C. 


For Sale — Attractive going dance studio in 
Flushing, L. |. Fully equipped, spacious living 
quarters & grounds. Low rental. Well porulated 
area. Excellent opportunity. Owner must retire. 
Dance Magazine, Box A-20, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y.C. 


La Kay Finest Quality 


DANCING SHOES 
DANCE ACCESSORIES 


107 West 46th St., New York 19 
Write for Free Cataleg “ 
Agency for Freed's English Toe Shoes 
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( CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE COMPANY ..... the 
name to remember when attending the CONVENTIONS. 


See all these — and more at their Booth. 


Hoffert, “The Ballet King ” offers beautif mT comfort- 


able styles of Leotards that can be washed, and will dry 
immediately and yet retain all original color and freshness. 


Styles for both RECITAL and Studio wear. 
Immediate Delivery on all Orders 
Serving the Dancer for more than 35 years 


_ AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


FREE Catalog will be sent you on request Ja 


6 East Lake Street Si 1, Ut. 


Broadway = 33 John R Street 


New York 19, N. Y. Detroit 26, Mich. 


6736 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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( continued from page 6) 


Mary Hinkson’s dancing and Harry Bela- 
fonte are about the only things to praise 
in the pretentious revue, “Sing, Man, 
Sing.” 
Nicks. Alvin Ailey was also a soloist... 
A happier revue is “Joy Ride,” in from the 
Coast. A few complained about too much 
dance, but for us that isn’t a fault. Mare 
Platt. Bob Hamilton and Nick Castle chore- 
ographed in 3 different styles for the 
versatile dancers. Kelly Brown, in Mr. 
Platt’s “Lonesome Cup of Coffee” number, 
brings down the house. Irma Grant, once 
of Ballet Theatre is outstanding in the 
group which lists Joanne Larkin, George 
Reeder, Christy Petersen, Patti Nestor, 
Buddy Spencer and Buddy Ryan. 

Ann Barzel 


LITERARY NEWS 


“Perspective of Indonesia,” edited by 
Faubion Bowers, announced by Intercul- 
tural Publications for June 29, features a 


history of Indonesian dance by Gaos . 


Hadjasumantri. On June 1 the Gotham 
Book Mart and Thos. Nelson & Sons gave 
a reception to honor Mr. Bowers and to 
celebrate the publication of his “Theatre 
in the East.” | 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. has 
added these Labanotation books to its 
catalog: George Balanchine’s Pas de Neuf 
fom “Swan Lake;” “16 Dances in 16 
Rhythms” by Ted Shawn; "The Teddy 
Bear’s Picnic,” a children’s routine by 
Gertrude Hallenbeck; and “Better Dancing 
With Fred Astaire,” 12 ballroom routines 
styled by the Astaire Studios. 


NEWS FROM PARIS 


Following his former partner Rosario 
into the Theatre de l'Etoile, Roberto Igle- 
sias,. with Flora Albaicin, presented a 
Spanish program of much originality. Al- 
though the Co. is young, the stars have 
nevertheless already proven their mastery, 
and the program was brilliantly dynamic. 
Iglesias has, in addition, used the classic 
Spanish dance in a manner which suits 
his dancers well. Decor and costumes are 
imaginative with design and color singing 
happily. The tasteful and _ interesting 
choreography for “Three Cornered Hat” is 
particularly good for Maruja Blanca. Seri- 
os and virile in style, Iglesias as a 
dancer shows a fiery authority. Flora Al- 
baicin, whose temperament we've had a 
chance to admire when she was with 
Antonio, shines beside her new partner. 
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Choreography was by Walter . 


Harald Lander continues to conduct re- 
hearsals at the Opera for “Concerto,” 
music by Bela Bartok, which will star 
Yvette Chauvire and Peter Van Dijk. An- 
nouncement was made of a revival of 
Lifar’s “Chevalier a la Demoiselle” with 
Liane Dayde .. . The Library of the Opera 
Museum will pay homage to the great 
Spanish dancer Argentina in a June ex- 
hibition. 

Jean Babilee is now rehearsing his own 
Co. which he will head. He choreographs 
4 ballets — “Cameleopart,”” music by Sau- 
guet; “Sables,” music by Maurice Le 
Roux; “Marathon” done to music by 
d’'Heuze; and “Ballade” by Debussy. 
Jerome Robbins may do some choreog- 
raphy for the Co. The initial program will 
be presented at the 3rd Internat'] Festival 
of Dance at Aix Les Bains, as well as the 
Theatre des-Champs Elysees.*Janine Char- 
rat who has just created “I sette peccati” 
for La Scala does the Divertisements for 
the new opera “Sampiero Corso” to be 
presented at the Bordeaux Festival as 
well as by the London Festival Ballet... 


Starting May 15, Les Ballets Modernes de 


Francoise et Dominique present 30 per- 
formances of a spectacle entitled “Parades, 
Complaints and Farandoles.” 


The de Cuevas Co. dances at Vichy 
June 30 and July | . George Reich 
makes his screen debut in Robert Ver- 
nay's “Lumiere du Soir.” 

From June l1l-July 11 the Soviet Ballet 
of the Nat'l Lyric Theatre of Stanislavsky 
and Dantchenko appears at the Chatelet 
Theatre, presenting 3 ballet programs, in- 
cluding the full-length “Swan Lake.” 

Marie-Francoise Christout 


REGIONAL COMPANIES 


The Fla. Symphony Orchestra Ballet Co., 
which draws from 2 ballet schools in the 
Orlando and Winter Park area —. the 
Ebsen School of Dancing and the Royal 
School of Dance — will have another mat. 
and eve. ballet program with the Fla. 
Symph. next season. Based on this year’s 
attendance, an audience of over 3,000 
school children is anticipated for the mat. 
program. 

The Ogilvie Concert Ballet of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., directed by Betty Ogilvie, has 
changed its name to the Ballet Guild of 
Jacksonville. Igor Schwezoff, following his 
season at the Teatro Municipal in Rio de 
Janeiro, was guest teacher for 2 weeks 
in May at Miss Ogilvie’s school before he 
went to Calif. for the summer. 


The Southern Ballet of Atlanta presented 
“Shadowplay” May 12 in Piedmont Park 
as part of the Atlanta Art Festival. On 
May 16 the group danced part of “Rococo 
Symphony” on Dave Garroway’s NBC 
show. Pittman Corry, the co.’s co-director, 
is this summer choreographing 6 musicals 
for Atlanta's Theatre Under the Stars. 

Dance Artists of Philadelphia has now 
been re-titled the American Dramatic Bal- 
let. The group, directed by Rex de Vore, 
plans a So. Amer. tour in Aug. Anna 
Christine and Oleg Romansky are to be 
featured. At the July convention of DEA 
in NYC Mr. de Vore and Diana Fellows 
will dance the “Black Swan” pas de deux. 

San Francisco's Ballet Celeste concluded 
its Spring season with 2 programs June 
9 & 10, benefits for the Community Chest. 
Ist was a repeat of their Pavlova Memorial 
Concert; 2nd featured the premiere of 
“Goldilocks and the Three B's.” The teen- 
age group has several summer tour dates 
... A recently organized co. is the Silver 
Springs, Md., Junior Ballet, headed by Thelma 
Tierney and Louis Tupler. The group made 
its debut in a pair of programs May 20 & 
27 in 4 works by Mr. Tupler, with the 
Montgomery County Symph. accompany- 
ing ...A ballet group of 20 in Erie, Pa., 
directed by Statia Sublette, has presented 
“Swan Lake” and “Les Sylphides” in re- 
cent concerts with the Erie Philharmonic. 

The Houston Youth Symphony Ballet has 
scheduled its Ist Workshop from July 16 
to Aug. 10, a project planned to be an 
annual event. Offered at. no extra cost to 
co. members, the classes and lectures — 
in ballet, ballet history, modern dance, 
drama, rhythmics, make-up the’ French 
language as related to ballet, etc. — are 
to be held 3 days a week. Director Emma- 
mae Horn and her associates are making 
efforts to add to the Workshop staff well- 
known teachers from other parts of the 
country. 

A newcomer regional co. is the Sun- 
coast Ballet, organized by a group of 
teachers from Manatee, Sarasota and Pinella 
Counties in Fla. Officers are Candy/fVogle, 
Pres., Lois Eborn Gilbart, lst VP, Rauline 
Buhner, 2nd VP, Geraldine Lennox? Sec’y, 
Imogene Helm, Treas. 23 Juniof and 23 
Senior members were chosen ih the Ist 
auditions. 

The Nashville Ballet Society is the new 
over-all name of the regional group di- 
rected by Albertine Maxwell. The adult 
co. will continue to be called Les Ballet 
Intimes, and the apprentice group, the 
Dance Crafters. Auditions for the aug- 
mented organization were held May 5, with 
another scheduled in Sept. 

(continued on page 81) 


DANCE 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Brigante Dance Studio . 


allet - Toe - Spanish - Tap 
4167 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles DU 8-8055 


Bebe Carpenter Studio 
of Theatrical Arts 
Tap - Ballet - Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
2807 W. Florence, Los Angeles 43 


Joseph Rickard School of Russian Ballet 
Audrey Costello — Ballet Theatre 
Studio: 2520 W. 7th St. 

Los Angeles DUnkirk 4-7328 


Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studios: Pasadena—1702 Lincoln Ave. 
. Arcadia—324 S. First St., Call SY 4-7265 


Eva Lorraine (Mordkin) Classical Ballet 
Director California Children’s Ballet 
Studio: 18% W. Colorado, Pasadena 
DU 4-9172, SY 3-4498 


Mason-Kahn Dance Studios 
Ballet, Tap, American Jazz, Acrobatic 
1125 Market St., S. Fr. 3 
UN 1-2110 


SF Conservatory of Ballet & Theatre Arts 
Beginner Thru Professional 
Public Scholarship Competition 
1638 Market St., San Francisco JO 7-3377 


COLORADO 
The Ballet Theatre School 


Denver Branch 
Francesca Romanoff, Director 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver 


Lillian Cushing School of Dancing 
1429 Marion Street, Denver 
Maxine Williamson—Associate 

Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe — 
1400 Josephine, Denver, EA. 4789 


FLORIDA 


Thamas Armour — Ballet 
_ 2973 Coral Way, Miami 
8027 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 


_ Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 


Approved for non-immigrant alien students 
251 Palermo, Coral Gables Ph HI 85462 


Royal School of Dance 
534 Chase Ave., Winter Park 
2207 Edgewater Drive, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 


Armstrong-Reed Studio 
Hayes, Director 
Ballet - Tap - Character - Hula 
7002 N. Clark St., Chicago, 26 She. 3-0752 


Gladys Hight School of Dancing 

Sadler's Wells and Cecchetti Ballet 

162 No. State St., Chicago RA 6-7231 
Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 

184 West Washington Street, — 


International Ballet Club 
(The Artist’s League) . 
Office: 1054 Wilson Ave., Chicags 40 


Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 


410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 
Ruth Page 
135 So. LaSalle St. 
Neil Peters School of Dance 
Ballet - Interpretive - Spanish - Tap 


Approved for G.J. Training 
877 N. State WH 4.3677 DE 7-9133 
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John Petri Ballet School 
Ballet — Character — Interpretive 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
North Shore Academy of Dance & Theatre 
Arts: G.I. Approved 
1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 4 


Bentley Stone-Walter Camryn 
School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 


INDIANA 


Jordan College of Butler University 
Ba ccalaureate Degrees 
Complete Dance Dep’t — Indianapolis 2 


IOWA 


* Betty Mae Harris School of Dance 


Member of: CNADM, DEA, DMA 
Boone & Perry 


KANSAS 


Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dine 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309, 


KENTUCKY | 
Courtney School of Dance _ 

Ellis Obrecht, Director 

304-308 Norton Bldg., Louisville 2 JU 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime 
7-11 Beaver Place, Boston LA 3-7373 


Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 Fenway, Boston 
Dance Dept., Jan Veen, Director 
Modern—Ballet—Composition—Style 
Academics—B. F. A. Degree 


Alicia Langford Boston Ballet School 
Complete Classical Training 
93 Mass. Ave., Boston CO 6-5015 


Mme. Tatjana Baboushkina-Vasiliauskas 
School of Ballet 
126 Mass. Ave., Boston TA 5-3175 


MICHIGAN 


Armand School — Ballet - Voice - Dramatics 
fx gry Armand B.D.A., Donald Armand, 


B.D.A. 
2657 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 


Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Cecchetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study Castanet Playing) 
11332 Woodward, Detroit 2 TO 8-1879 


MISSOURI 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas Ci 
Dept. of Dance — Tatiana Doko ska 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Adagio 
4420 Warwick VA 6644 


Flaugh-Lewis School of Dance 
All Branches of The Dance 
11ll E. 62nd St., Kansas City HI 7434 


Modern Dance Dept. of St. Joseph 
Paul Chambers-Clifford Kirwan, Instructors 
Modern-Ballroom-Exhibition Ballroom 
Y.W.C.A. 8th and Jule 2-448 1 


Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 
Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 
RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., (Kansas Guy 


Ruth Shafton School of Ballet 
Ballet, Toe, Toe Adagio, Character 


213 E. Gregory, Kansas 3 City DE 5964 
NEW YORK 
Albert Butler School of Dancing | 

Teachers’ Ballroom Material 

113 W. 57th. St. PL 7-6660 


(advertisement) 


‘Bhanumathi — Classic Hindu Dance 


Adults’ & Children’s Classes 


Carnegie Hall; Studio 708 CO 5-4055 
Dick Andros Studio of Dance 

Ballet - Modern - Tap 

353 6th Ave. (near 4th St.) OR 5-84'8 


| Sarah Bartell, Creative Dance For Children 


Studio 708: Carnegie Hall 
881 Seventh Ave. SU 7-5938 
Byrnes and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 
Ballroom-Material for Teachers 
846 Flatbush Ave. BU 2-7333 
Air Conditioned 
Eve Gentry 


Technique-Improvisation-Concerts 
268 W. 47 St., MU 9-8264; JU 6-7947 


Helene Veola 


Spanish and Flamenco 
234 West 56th Street CO 5$-1328 


Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222] 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. 28 


OHIO 
Marie Bollinger Vogt 


Toledo Ballet Workshop 
2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo CH 3-9333 


Anneliese von Oettingen School of Ballet 


Ballet - Character - Acrobatic - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 
Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 
Ballet and Modern Dance 
Memorial Hall, Dayton AD 1542 
OKLAHOMA 
Robert Bell School of Dance 


Former- Soloist “Original Ballet Russe” 
600-A N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Albertine School of The Dance 

3325 West End | 

Nashville | 7-6661 
Jane Shillinglaw 


School of Ballet 
1507 21st Ave. S., Nashville 


TEXAS 


Frances Putnam Studios of Dancing 


Ballet - Ballroom - Tap - Teacher Training 
Roland Guerard, Ballet Master 

2536 Westgate Drive, Houston . 

K. of C. Hall, Bryan 


VIRGINIA 

Emilie Bearden School of Ballet 
Ballet - Toe - Adagio - Interpretive 
349-4 Warwick Road, Warwick 


Sullins College — School of Ballet 
Combines Liberal Arts Education with 
Classical Ballet. A.F.A. Degree. 

Besa Sklarsky, Director 
Bristol 


CANADA 


Elizabeth Leese Studio 
Classical Ballet and Modern Dance — 
326 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montreal 


Willy Blok Hanson Dance Studio 


Posture - Stage - Television Danc 
657 A. Yonge, Toronto Phone: WA “" 8015 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 
Haitian Institute of Folkloric & Classic Dance 


Haitian folklore, Ballet, Tap,Ballroom, T each: do 


ers’ Training. Levinia Williams, teacher. 
P.O. Box 1221 Phone 3982 
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SCHOOLS AROUND NEW YORK 


Oct. 12 is the announced opening date 
for the Ist of the new Andre Eglevsky- 
Melissa Hayden ballet schools, in Cedar- 
hurst, L. I. Plans are under way for a 2nd 
studio in the Bronx . At the Fred 
Astaire Studios on Park Ave. Ted Shawn 
officiated for the year's final exams in the 
Ethnic Dance Dept., headed by Matteo. 
Mr. Shawn reported 12-year-old George 
Schmidt an especially promising talent. 


The Jewish Community House of Benson- 
hurst, B’klyn, announces an expanded pro- 
gram for its Dance Center, directed by 
Alan Banks. Beginning in Sept. there will 


be daily classes in ballet and modern 


dance, elementary to advanced, along 
with courses in imporvisation, theory and 
composition. A permanent performing co. 
is also planned .. . Jules Stone is holding 
2 tap routine sessions for teachers, July 
23-24 and July 27-28. | 

A full-length “Sleeping Beauty” ballet 
was the feature of the Sth anniversary re- 
cital of the Galina Deinitzin Studio at the 
Bklyn Academy June 10... B’way actress 
jayne Mansfield and Jayne, Jr. are cur- 


frently studying at the Jack Stanly School. 


Timmy Everett still be in charge of Mr. 
Stanly’s Modern Jazz classes: 

Eileen O’Connor’s June 17 recital fea- 
tured “The Romantic Tin Soldier,’ “Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’ a ballet based 
on the vision of Bernadette at Lourdes, a 
Stephen Foster and a Chopin suite. Sum- 
mer session at Miss O’Connor’s Academy 
of Ballet Perfection is July 1-Sept. 1, except 
for the week of July 23, when she teaches 
at the Chicago Nat'l Assn. of Dance Mas- 
ters’. . . Blanche Evan’s School of Cre- 
ative Dance held annual Open Classes 
May 26 ... The Elizabeth Delza School 
gave a demonstration of Creative Dance 
May 27 at the Chester Hale Studio - - - 
Irving Burton’s studio is holding summer 
classes through Aug. 9. Assisting Mr. Bur- 
ton are Anneliese Widman and Maryan 
Francis . . . Nathalie Branitzka’s summer 
teachers’ course is July 9-Aug. 3 and the 
students’ course is July 9-Aug. 17. 


SCHOOLS AROUND. THE COUNTRY 


Conn. Coll. School of the Dance at New 
London supplements its regular session 
July 9-Aug. 19) with 3 specialized courses: 
taining for teachers of dance to children, 
Aug. 6-19, with Ruth L. Murray and Delia 
Hussey; a course for dance accompanists, 
july 23-Aug. 5, with Hazel Johnson, Ruth 
and Norman Lloyd, Louis Horst and Theo- 
dora Wiesner; and a course for teachers 
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of dance in high schools, colleges and 
adult groups, Aug. 6-19,. with Barbara 
Beiswanger and Miss Wiesner. For the 
children's work a group of 30 youngsters 
from the area will be available daily for 
demonstrations, experimentation with 
methods, etc. 

Eleanor King is guest teaching in Seattle 
through July 20 at the Martha Nishitani 


Modern Dance Studio. The school’s sum- . 


mer session continues to Aug. 25. Earlier 
this season (Apr. 21) at the U. of Ark,, 


where she is Assoc. Prof., Miss King staged | 
a dance production of Gluck’s “Orpheus.” | 


A cast of 25 dancers were accompanied 
by the 50-voice Collegiate Choir. Richard 
L. Green danced Orpheus, opposite 
Margaret Scholl as Eurydice. 

Miriam Marmein was guest artists at the 
Ist annual recital of the Professional 
Dance Studio, E. Orange, N. J., on June 
ll ... Iris Merrick will be choreographer 
for the summer session of Gray Gables Jr. 
Theatrical Workshop, Kitchawan, N.Y... 
As a result of approval by U. S. Immigra- 
tion authorities, non-immigrant aliens may 
obtain student visas for study at the 
George Milenoff Ballet School, Coral 
Gables, Fla... . Carolyn Brown was guest 
performer May 28 at the Fitchburg, Mass., 
dance festival presented by her mother, 
Marion Rice ... Tuulikki awarded her 
annual Dance Arts scholarship to Margaret 
Villalobos, Sanger, Calif., H.S. sophomore 
... Annual Ballet Workshop performances 
of Detroit's Armand School of Theatrical 
Art were held June 3 & 10 . . . Constance 
Hardinge and ass't. Rachel Webster, dance 
teachers of Bristol, Va., are spending 2 
months in Italy. 


DALLAS NEWS 


Donald Saddler, taking time out from 
choreographic chores during the  pre- 
B'way tour of “Shangri-La” came here 
June 3 to,hold auditions for 3 State Fair 
Musicals — “Can Can,” “The Great 


Waltz” and “Show Boat.” From 80 appli-: 


cants he selected 8 girls and 3 men, with 
3 additional men to be chosen in NYC. 
Signed were: Jerry Bywaters, Nancy Mose- 


‘ley and Madelyn Cole, Dallas; Kitty Ma- 


lone, Larry Roquemore, Edwin Holleman, 
and Raymond Smith, Ft. Worth; Beverly 
Cottle, El Paso; Betty Jenkins and Zene 
Lou North, Corpus Christi; Jackie Ebeler, 
New Orleans. 

For his 3rd “Soiree de Ballet” at the 
Courtyard Theatre June 1, 2 & 3, Nikita 
Talin choreographed “Les Folies Fran- 
caises,” “Les Petits Rats,’ and an “Aida” 
ballet. Edwin Holleman choreographed 


“The Job,” to music from “The Man With 
the Golden Arm.” Principal dancers were 


_ Maria Strattin, Kathleen Smith, Judy Engel- 
mann, Kitty Malone, Letitia Gray, Melinda 


Terry. Edwin Holleman, Larry Roquemore. 

The Edith James Dance Theatre pre- 
sented Nathalie Krassovka and Wilson 
Morelli in a Courtyard Theatre program 
June 15. These faculty artists were fea- 
tured in a full 2-act “Giselle,” with Rosa 
Hopper dancing Myrtha. Khatchaturian’s 
“Masquerade” and “Rhapsody in Blue,” 


‘both choreographed by Mr. Morelli, com- 


pleted the\program. In solo roles were 
Judy Marcus, Alreda Millat and Miss Hop- 
per. 

On May 7 the Austin Ballet Society, Inc., 
was chartered as a non-profit, educational 
and cultural corp. in Austin, Tex. Barbara 
Carson of the Carson School of Ballet was 
appointed artistic director by the board 
of directors which consists of John Bustin, 
David Carson, Mrs. Robert Fagg, Mel 
Pape, Ezra Rachlin, Donald Scott Thomas, 
Raymond Todd. 

Toni Beck choreographed 2 numbers for 
an all-Rodgers & Hammerstein Starlight 
Concert program June 17 at State Fair 
Park. Principal dancers: Jerry Bywaters, 


_ Kitty Malone, Peggy Flynn, Larry Roque- 


more, Eugene O’Brien, Jack Harwood, 
Patti O’Keefe. 

Ann Etgen, former student of Nikita Ta- 
lin, has joined the de Cuevas Ballet in 


Europe. Toni Beck 


REPORT FROM DENVER 
The U. of Colo. Dance Group and Choir 


gave 9 well-received performances on a 
4-day tour of western Colo. cities. Their 
program included part of Honnegger's 
“King David” and songs and dances from 
“Brigadoon.” Group, directed by Charlotte 
Irey, is now at work on dances for “Okla- 
homa!” to be given at the U. of Colo. in 
July .. . Eleanor King, Virginia Tanner and 
Helen Tamiris are among the instructors 
due in July at the Perry-Mansfield School 
of Theatre and Dance. at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. . . At Loretto Heights, 
Coll., the Covillo-Parker Dancers performed 
in Max di Julio’s new opera, “Baby Doe,” 
which deals with Colorado’s early-days 
Silver Queen (subject also of Douglas 
Moore’s opera, ‘The Ballad of Baby Doe,” 
which Hanya Holm is to choreograph at 
Central City). 


Rhoda Gersten, assisted by her pupils, 
gave a lecture-demonstration May 20 on 
“Teaching of Creative Dance to Children” 
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~- at Farmer’s Union Aud. Mrs. Gersten gives 


a solo recital at the same theatre June 
24 ... The musical “Seventeen had a 9- 
performance run at Denver U. with a 
group of delightful dances staged by 
Martha Wilcox . . . Students of Vera Gra- 
ham dance this month at Phipps Aud. and 
will include a version of the “Nutcracker 
Suite” ... The Lamont School of Music is 
offering its lst concentrated summer course 
in dance, with classes in modern dance, 
ballet and composition. Vera Sears, Mary 
Cornish and Normandie Karr are teach- 
ing ... The Ballet Theatre summer course 
has Dmitri Romanoff and Serge Unger as 
guest instructors. Their Workshop Group 
is preparing a program to be given at 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed. at Greeley ... 
The Lillian Cushing School of Dance is 
giving its 30th annual summer course. 
Former Cushing student Patti Bowman ‘has 
returned from London after a season's 
study at the Sadler’s Wells school. 
Rhoda Gersten 


REPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA: Renate Schottelius’ 
temporary Dance Group has been per- 


forming in Mendoza. 


BRAZIL: From Sao Paulo Alicia Markova 
left for the US enroute to Europe. Her 
partner, Oleg Briansky, remained for a 
holiday in Rio. 


Igor Schwezoff, whose return to Brazil 
had beén greeted with such enthusiasm 
by the ballet public, suddenly returned 
to the US, canceling his contract with 
Rio’s Teatro Municipal. 2 weeks after his 
departure the press had not referred to it. 
However, Mr. Schwezoff told us that he 
had not found at the Municipal an atmos- 
phere suitable for serious work. 

Sylvio Wanick-Ribeiro 
URUGUAY: A successful revival of “Cop- 
pelia” by Roger Fenonjois took place at 
the Sodre, with Swanilda danced by Lo- 
lita Parent, Franz by Yelle Bittencourt. 
CHILE: The 15th anniversary season of 
the U. of Chile Ballet has brought 2 im- 
portant events. Ist was the revival of 
Uthoff’s version of “Coppelia” (the co.’s 
lst important production), with new cos- 
tumes by Hedi Krasa. The performances 
by Virginia Roncal and Patricio Bunster 
were outstanding. 2nd event was “The 
Green Table,” in the repertoire since 1948 
when Jooss staged it for the Co. The suc- 
cessful revival showed that the ballet had 
not dated and preserved its full emotional 
impact. 

Tamara Toumanova, at present on a 


8&2 


Latin American tour, partnered by Wla- 
dimir Oukhtomsky, gave 4 recitals in San- 
tiago to full houses. It is, however, not 
possible to write enthusiastically about 
them — her extraordinary technique did 
not offset poor programs and choreogra- 
phy. 
Hans Ehrmann-Ewart 
“BALLET” 


NEWS FROM PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 


LISBON: The de Cuevas Ballet has given 
20 performances in Lisbon and Oporto. 
Both engagements were sell-outs, and to 
the box office success must be added 
artistic distinction. Under Nicholas Berio- 


soff the corps de ballet has acquired new 


discipline and finesse, and the classics, 
especially, are danced in the best tradi- 
tion. Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tallchief, 
George Skibine, Ana Ricarda, and guests 
Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky were 
wildly applauded at all performances. 
The Marquis de Cuevas was called to 
the stage several times for speeches. 
Portuguese audiences and critics were en- 
thusiastic about the new ‘Perlimpinade,” 
an intelligent ballet in the Spanish idiom 
with story, scenery and costumes by 
Xavier Coll, and music by Mompou. 
Choreographer Vladimir Skouratoff and 
Jacqueline Moreau dance the leads well. 
MADRID: The 2-week season of the de 
Cuevas Co. was practically sold out in 
advance. New to Madrid will be the 
Marquis’ “L’Ange Gris,” Ana Ricarda’s 
“Del Amor y la Muerte” and “Ines de 
Castro,”” and Skibine’s “Prince du Desert.” 
The Co. goes to Switzerland in July. 


Robert Ximinez, Manolo Vargas, Alberto 
Portillo, Milagros Gill, Rosario Petri, Pilar 


Saraceda and a Co. of 12 have left-fora . 


tour of France. Totoy de Oteyza, who has 
a school in Manila, opens a ballet studio 
in Madrid in Dec. She will also chore- 
ograph a work for de Cuevas to be 
premiered in Cannes in 1957. Brazilian 
teacher Nelson dos Santos has opened a 


Madrid school. 


NEWS FROM HOLLAND 


The 3 Dutch companies have spent this 
season in a “battle-of the classics,”” which 
is fun for the locals, who rarely see the 
classics performed by an adequate co. 
The box office hit is the complete “Cop- 
pelia” by the Ballet der Lage Landen. In 
Angela Bayley they have an ideal Swan- 
ilda. Jack Carter’s working of the Ist 2 
acts tells the story while adding more 


dancing. Unfortunately he has re-chore- 


ographed the last act dances, which w :re 
quite all right to begin with. I have ai- 
ready enjoyed 4 performances, which is 
as uncommon as a music critic enjoying 
yet another Beethoven Seventh reading. 

All 3 groups perform “Swan Lake,” Act 
II. I much prefer that of the Netherlands 
Ballet. as they alone have a born Odette 
in Linda Manez ... The Netherlands 
Opera Ballet’s production is remarko)le 
only for the delightul backcloth of Dimitri 
Bouchane .. . Ine Rietstap, Swan Qucen 
for the Ballet der Lage Landen, aguiin 
shows that she is a most intelligent dancer, 
but one must really be a Danilova to cet 
away with a role that does not suit... 
The 3 versions were produced respectively 
by Lubov Egorova, Francoise Adret ond 
Jack Carter. 

In the Netherlands Ballet production of 
“Giselle,” Anton Dolin gave as magnificent 
a performance as Albrecht as I've seen 
him give in over 20 years. To comment 
generally on the production, however, 
might constitute libel . . . 20th Century 
classics presented or promised this season 
include ‘Prince Igor,” “Petrouchka,” “Death 
and the Maiden,” “Concerto Barocco,” 
“Night Shadow,” “Jeu de Cartes” (Char- 
rat), “Suite en Blanc,” and Symphonie pur 
un Homme Seul.” 

Leo Kersley 


REPORT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Katherine Dunham & Co. are in Mel- 
bourne. For the Ist time in the city’s his- 
tory dance plays a big role in each of 
its 4 theatres: the Borovansky Ballet at 
Her Majesty’s, Dunham at the Tivoli, ‘’Kis- 
met’ at the Princess, and “The Boy Friend’ 
at the Comedy. The Who's Who of Dance 
were all at a Dunham matinee. They 
stamped, cheered and rivaled the frenzy 
of the drums onstage. Word of mouth pub- 
licity will probably result in the Dunham 
season being a financial success, but at 
the moment it is a question mark. The 
Tivoli is a vaudeville house and its usual 
audience is unprepared for such a rare 
plant. The co. goes next to Sydney, then 
on to New Zealand. 

Lichine’s new ballet, “Corrida,” won ex- 
cellent notices after the Borovansky pre- 
miere in Melbourne. Kathleen Gorham 
and Paul Grinwis are so well cast in the 
leads that if either were unable to appecr, 
the ballet would have to be cancelled ... 
“Kismet” has passed its 200th perform- 
ance. Choreographer Lisa Brionda ha: 
used pseudo-East Indian movement thai 
is charming. Vija Vetra as an Indian 


princess is a highlight of the opulent show. 


Beth Dean 
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f tributes to the “People of the Dance’. 


in a series O 


Sixth 


The dance is people. One of these people is the WARDROBE MISTRESS. ° 


the She rules over the curious clothes of goblins and snowflakes, lords and ladies, 
witches, knights, assorted waltzing flowers and toys. For these she keeps the 


ed’, 

ee buttons on, the moths out, the starch in — folds, labels and packs with her secret 
rm- tricks against crushing, in half the space they need. She invents ingenious shortcuts 
has to clean, to patch, to mend — or to take in a last-minute waist as one waits in 
that the wings for his cue. She drives her sewing crew relentlessly towards the judg- 
lian ment day of the Dress Rehearsal. Come Performance time, she moves aimfully 
a through the melee — zips, hooks, ties — fluffs up and smooths down — scolds, 


comforts — and prays. 


They say she was born with a needle and thread in hand. But chances are, 
folded away in her own trunk are a cherished pair of ballet slippers and a little 
practice costume of another day. - 


It is people, too — 
fine craftsmen — who 
have made Selva such 
an important part of 

the dance scene. Their 
care and skill in 
fashioning the finest 
dancewear is the reason 
why, today, most dancers 
insist on the Selva label. 


Balanced-Design 
dance footwear, 
costumes & agcessories 


1607 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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